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HORSE TALES: 


THE REMINISCENCES OF A FAMOUS LONDON 
HORSE-DEALER. 


By GEORGE Cox. 


CHAPTER I. 


ee all the pleasures, dis- 
appointments and _ experiences 
which have’ surrounded my 


journey through life, I fail to remember 
until this moment, any single attempt 
on my part to secure a special distinc- 
tion, or create a record; but in venturing 
to write a collection of reminiscences | 
really do think I am aspiring to this 
honour so far as horse-dealers are con- 
cerned, for although I have heard of the 
brave plunge into print being made by 
all sorts and conditions of men, still I 
am distinctly of opinion that no real, 
true-born and genuine member of the 
horse-dealing fraternity has ever till now 
been bold enough to make the formid- 
able’ dive. 

I make this suggestion because . the 
spectre of an old tradition, founded, I 
believe, upon fact, rises before me and 
invites my remembrance to the moral it 
conveys. 

I don’t know why it should be so, 
but it appears that from time imme- 
morial, in fact from the days of the Old 
Testament, there has always been a 
certain prejudice, and an extra amount 
of caution considered necessary, when- 
ever or wherever an unfortunate horse- 
dealer has been concerned. I can only 
imagine that in the beginning of the 
world the noble calling must have ob- 
tained, though possibly not merited, an 
evil reputation—for so far as my experi- 
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ence teaches, the horse-dealer of this 
generation is the absolute embodiment 
of rectitude and honour compared with 
the commercial morality of other crafts 
and professions I could name; but this 
is neither here nor there. I want to tell 
you about the old tradition. 

Well, it appears that many, many 
years ago at one of the North Country 
Assizes a man named Reuben Swift 
was on his trial for murder, and the 
unhappy man happened to be what is 
termed a ‘‘ coper ’’ by occupation, which, 
being interpreted, means a hanger on to 
the fringe of the much maligned horse- 
dealing fraternity. 

The Counsel for the Crown with much 
fervour commenced by relating the cir- 
cumstances of the murder and the sus- 
picions which attached to the accused, 
remarking incidentally that he carried on 
the business of a ‘‘ horse-dealer,’’ and 
that it happened in the pursuit of his 
calling that he became acquainted with 
the deceased. At this point of his 
remarks he was interrupéed by the 
learned judge, who said: ‘‘I did not 
quite catch what you said, Mr. B. 
What did you say the prisoner’s occupa- 
tion was?”’ 

‘** A horse-dealer, m’lud.’’ 

‘* A horse-dealer ? ’’ 

** Yes, m’lud.”’ 

** Well, really,’’ said the learned 
judge, ‘‘ 1 think such being the case it 
is hardly worth while wasting the time 
of the Court -ewith further evidence, 
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which, to my mind, is most conclusive, 
as it must be, I am sure, to the intelligent 
jury who have heard the case.’” Where- 
upon the foreman rose and said they had 
made up their minds long since, and 
decided to find the prisoner guilty. So 
upon this he was sentenced to death, 
and hanged in accordance with the ver- 
dict, in due course. 

I merely recite this occurrence because 
I don’t want you to say, when you see 
these reminiscences are written by a 
horse-dealer, that they must be all bosh 
and not worth reading, and make up 
your mind in a hurry as this judge and 
jury did. 


CHAPTER II. 


As all Iam about to relate, and all the 
incidents to which such remembrances 
refer, took place at our old yard in 
Stamford Street, where I was born, and 
where from generation to generation my 
family carried on the business of horse- 
dealers for over 300 years, I am anxious 
to say a few words as to what Stamford 
Street was like at the commencement 
of the last century, leaving it to those 
who know it now to judge to what 
extent it has changed. But as many of 
my readers may have confused ideas as 
to its geographical situation it would 
perhaps be as well if I were to take a 
lantern and conduct them personally 
into a neighbourhood, changed during 
the last fifty years beyond the power of 
recognition, and through the gloom of 
its present sadly altered aspect into the 
light and brightness of days gone by. 

With the largest and most influential 
and best known horse-dealing establish- 
ment that. perhaps ever existed in 
London, very few of the present genera- 
tion will associate the locality—but will 
probably only remember it in its altered 
condition. 

Stamford Street, in the beginning 
and, I may say, till the middle of the 
last century, was in character and res- 
pectability what Harley Street is now; 
its good old-fashioned houses were 
occupied by several of the first physicians 
of the day, whilst many lawyers and 
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barristers of eminence chose it as a 
convenient and desirable residence. No 
one who walked down Stamford Street 
now would believe that in days gone by 
it was a much frequented and fashion- 
able lounge for those who resided in the 
City, and that many came to enjoy its 
quiet promenade passing through the 
Old Toll Gate into the fields beyond 
where the York Road and Waterloo 
Station now stand. 

To show what a revolution has taken 
place in the horse trade of London 
during the last fifty years, I can well 
remember that within a radius of half 
a mile of our yard in Stamford Street no 
less than a thousand horses’ were 
stabled at livery every morning, that 
had either been ridden or driven into 
town by their owners residing in the 
suburbs and going to their business in 
the City. You would see the same 
people coming in every morning, and 
might set your watch by the punctuality 
of their arrival and departure. But now 
all is changed. The livery yards, some 
of which could accommodate 200 horses, 
are all transformed into huge ware- 
‘houses, and the riders and drivers gone 
goodness knows where. Trains, trams 
and omnibuses have changed and revolu- 
tionised all, and nothing but memory 
remains of what used to be. 

When I left school in the early fifties 
it was decided by my father, having 
already a brother in the business, that I 
should be articled to an uncle, a solicitor 
in Gray’s Inn, and be converted into a 
limb of the law; but to this proceeding 
I very strongly objected, for, having 
from my cradle been brought up 
amongst horses, and led to believe I 
should follow in the old groove, I was 
naturally very disappointed, and did all 
I knew to alter my father’s decision. 
How I wish now I had taken his advice, 
for he was a far-seeing and clever man. 
He was known all over the country and 
on the Continent as Old Stephen Cox, 
and he foretold that the good and profit- 
able days of horse-dealing were on the 
wane, and that the horse-dealer would 
eventually die out entirely, giving place 
to the Auction Repository and Job- 
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master, who, in his opinion, would 
monopolise the horse trade. Time has 
proved the correctness of this prophecy. 
Well, time went on, and I began to 
see myself an office boy in an attorney’s 
firm, so ] decided that some great coup 
must be made, some great evidence of 
ability must be shown. The opportunity 
speedily presented itself, and ‘‘ Heaven 
soon granted what my sire denied.” 
This is how it came about. A dear, 
good old gentleman residing in Portland 
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‘* THE EVIDENCE IS MOST CONCLUSIVE.’ 


Place, an old and valued customer of my 
father’s, was in want of a very perfect 
hack; and at my special request I was 
entrusted to go alone and take one for 
his inspection, for which I was to ask 
150 guineas. Away I went, riding the 
hack myself, and, although I say it, very 
few could show a horse much better in 
those days than your humble servant. 
The old gentleman appeared to like it, 
and I persuaded him to have a little ride. 
This he did, and was gone for about half 
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an hour. On his return he said, ‘‘ Take 
the hack round to the stable, my lad, 
and come back to the house and see 
me.’ I was delighted beyond measure, 
thinking it looked 6 to 4 on a deal, but 
on returning to his library he said : 

** Sit down, my boy ”’ (I was-only 14). 
** Now, tell your father 1 am very much 
obliged to him for sending you with the 
hack, and although it is a very nice one 
in many respects, it is not quite what I 
like, and ask him when he finds another 


, 


to let me know."’ My hopes went down 
into the heels of my boots, as I had 
relied on this, my very, very first deal, 
to soften the poor old Governor's heart. 
At this instant a brilliant and heaven- 
directed idea lew to my rescue ;.I heaved 
three very deep, distinct and audible 
sighs—so pronounced, indeed, that I 
think the benevolent old gentleman 
imagined I was going to have a fit, and 
anxiously enquired what was the matter. 
I replied, in trembling accents, ‘‘ Oh, 
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nothing, sir, excepting that all my future 
career depended upon whether you pur- 
chased this hack or not, and at your 
having decided not to do so, I am natur- 
ally a little overcome.’’ I then explained 
how my whole and sole desire was to be 
a horse-dealer, and that my father did 
not think I was adapted for the business, 
but that as a test and trial of my ability, 
he had decided to entrust me with an 
absolutely perfect animal to show, one 
that could sell itself without assistance, 
and which, if not sold, would owe its 
rejection to some error on my part; and 
as I had not been fortunate enough to 
sell it, I should have to abide by the 
chance that had been given me, and be 






packed off to sea the following week. I. 


said nothing about the law, for I had an 
idea he had at one time been in some 
way connected with it, and I thought he 
might possibly resent my private views 
with regard to the profession. Here I 
think I rubbed my eye with the back of 
my glove. 

‘* Well,’’ said the dear, good old 
gentleman—(I hope he’s in Heaven now, 
as he deserves to be)—‘‘ if that’s the 
case, let us walk round to the stable and 
have another look at the hack.’’ So 
round we went and after another look 
he said. ‘‘ Well, my boy, what’s the 
price? ”’ 

‘* 200 guineas, sir,’’ I said. 

** Very well, come in and I will give 
you a cheque and a sov. for yourself, 
and tell your father from me that you 
will make a horse-dealer.’’ So into a 
hackney carriage I climbed, with my 
saddle and bridle and a very light heart. 
But what a hack it was! I can see it 
now, and if such an animal could be 
,found even in these bad times I am sure 
it would find a ready purchaser at twice 
two hundred. The mould, however, is 
broken in which such animals were 
formed. 

I need not say my father was well 
satisfied with my maiden attempt at 
horse dealing, and then and there decided 
to give me a further trial. I remember 





all this took place one delightful sum- 
mer evening, and when I returned home 
I found a party of friends assembled, so 
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you may imagine how liberally con- 
gratulations were bestowed. Soon after 
this a very amusing occurrence took 
place in which I was one of the principal 
actors.. My father had a commission to 
find a very perfect shooting cob for 
Lord X., irrespective of price, provided 
it was absolutely quiet and well broken 
to its work. After some time an animal 
was found which was supposed to be 
“blind to all sights ’’’ and ‘‘ deaf to all 
sounds,’’ and as soon as it arrived in 
London Lord X. was informed of the 
fact and the secured treasure sent to his 
stables. In due course his Lordship, 
who was exceedingly corpulent and very 
short-tempered, found himself safely 
located on the animal’s back, and rely- 
ing implicitly, as my father had done, 
upon its thorough docility and ex- 
perience to the sound of firearms, the 
confiding old nobleman let go _ the 
trigger without fear, hesitation, or 
anxiety. The result proved how dan- 
gerous it is to put your trust in chariots 
or the vendors of shooting ponies, for, 
almost quicker than the report was 
heard, the pony had slipped from be- 
tween his Lordship’s legs, like a streak 
of greased lightning. No harm was 
done beyond a little mental disturbance, 
and the fact that his Lordship was com- 
pelled to take his meals standing for 
some short time afterwards. I was told 
by an eye-witness of the little incident 
that his Lordship’s language as he sat 
upon the ground and saw the pony dis- 
appearing at ‘‘ Derby’’ pace across a 
forty acre field, caused even the branches 
of the neighbouring trees to rustle and 
wave in disapproval. Of course, back 
came the pony, and my father had to 
look for another. This in due course 
wag found and presented for his Lord- 
ship’s inspection—who, however, having 
only just been able to resume his accus- 
tomed chair at the family table, and with 
the remembrance of those myriads of 
stars which had so recently greeted the 
sudden contact of twenty stone with a 
seat of Stubble, decided to see a gun fired 
from the pony’s back before making 
another experiment himself. 


#150 for a shooting cob was, even in 
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I ASCENDED TO THE GLAZED 


those days, a good price, so it was well 
worth taking a little trouble to procure 
a gun and go through the desired per- 
formance. My father left the matter 
entirely in my hands, and it was ar- 
ranged that his Lordship should see the 
gun fired from the pony’s back on the 
following day. 


The next thing was to get a gun, 
about as scarce -a commodity in the 
neighbourhood of Stamford Street in 


those days as virtue is now. I tried 
everywhere, but without success, for, 
irrespective of my desire from a business 
point of view to conclude the deal, | 
anticipated great personal pleasure from 
this little shooting rehearsal and was 
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consequently much disappointed at not 
being able to procure one. At last a 
man, called Joe, who had lived with us 
for many years, came to the rescue and 
said he knew he could borrow one from 
a neighbouring pawnbroker. So away 
he went and returned bringing an old 
fowling piece of the most ancient order 
and make, and eaten up with the rust of 
ages. I need not say I was delighted 
with his success, and dispatched him at 
once to procure necessary powder and 
caps. I understood nothing whatever 
myself about guns, so left the matter 
entirely in Joe’s hands. I observed, 
however, that he stuffed about half a 
pound of powder down the muzzle and 
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then rammed in the best part of a news- 
paper. This done, out we fetched the 
shooting cob and I was to sit on his back 
and fire the gun whilst Joe stood at atten- 
tion in front of the animal’s head in case 
of accident. All this took place at the 
bottom of the yard away from the vulgar 
gaze. I duly mounted and was handed 
the gun, but it was too heavy for me to 
lift to my shoulder so I had to place the 
butt of it resting against my waistcoat 
buttons. All being ready, I pulled the 
trigger and off it went ‘‘ pop,’’ not 
nearly as loud as I expected, but it ap- 
peared the nipple of the gun was rusted 
through and so the powder failed to 
ignite. The pony gave a little jump, 
nothing more, and as I continued to take 
the caps from my pocket and fire them 
off he got quite accustomed to the mild 
report and composed his nerves by nib- 
bling «* a bundle of greenmeat that was 
placed on the ground before him. 

I had fired off about forty caps, and 
my man Joe, who stood about ten yards 
from me in an angle of the wall, saw no 
objection to my pointing the muzzle of 
the gun at the end of his nose, which 
prominence was somewhat enlarged and 
gaily tinted in consequence, no doubt, of 
a too convivial disposition, and the ex- 
ceedingly low price of gin. 

From the firing, as I said, of about 
the fortieth shot, until'‘the moment when 
I found myself in the arms of a neigh- 
bouring chemist, I have little recollec- 
tion. It appears that as the continual 
dripping of water weareth away stone, 
so doth the continual firing of caps wear 
away rust. From the evidence of an 
eye-witness of the explosion, it would 
appear that, either by accident or design, 
I took a more deadly aim than usual at 
the nasal target of my faithful hench- 
man. 

I am told that, when the contact took 
place between the percussion cap and the 
powder magazine with the butt of the 
gun in my stomach, I ascended in rapid 
and winding form up to the glazed roof 
of our emporium, and after breaking a 
skylight, descended with equal rapidity, 
landing, fortunately for me, on a bed of 
straw—otherwise this story would never 
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have been written. Joe went into the 
Hospital, as I nearly blew the side of his 
head off—his nose came out at the back 
of his ear, and his hair and whisker on 
one side of his facé never grew again till 
the day of his death. He afterwards, 
poor fellow, died in a madhouse, but not 
owing, I hope, to this experience. The 
pony jumped with one bound, or was 
exploded, into the copper house and tried 
to boil himself alive. The spring door 
of the copper house having closed behind 
him, it was imagined for some time that 
he had been blown into space. . The 
neighbours all thought the end of the 
world had come and were on their knees 
for hours after the event. The pony 
died after a lingering illness from ner- 
vous shock and exhaustion. 

Lord X. preferred, after hearing of 
this occurrence, to trust to Shanks’ pony 
or a wheel chair. 


CHAPTER III. 


Of course, in the olden times an enor- 
mous business was done at the numerous 
fairs which were held all over England, 
and foreigners and buyers from all parts 
of the world attended them. But now 
the means of transit are so rapid and 
convenient that the fairs have nearly all 
died out, and those few that still struggle 
on and exist are hardly worth going to. 
To show what the demand was in those 
days for horses—buyers used to go to 
Barnet and there meet the horses coming 
from the Northern fairs on their way to 
London, so as to obtain first look. 
Horses, of course, all travelled by road 
in those days, and Barnet was the last 
stopping place, and the ‘‘ Red Lion,”’ as 
it now is, was where most of the dealing 
took place. The Paris horse trade has 
degenerated quite as much as_ the 
English, and whereas in the days I am 
writing about there were at least twenty- 
five high-class dealers, with large estab- 
lishments and the best horses that money 
could buy, located in the Champs 
Elysées, there is not a single one left 
there now. These dealers were 
amongst the very best buyers that 
came from the Continent, and would 
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buy from fifty to eighty at a 
time, all horses of the highest class 
‘and quality. I had a very large trade 
with Paris, and bought an enormous 
number of horses there to bring back to 
London, as’ no doubt at one time it was 
the first horse city in the world. The 
best horses, like everything else, went to 
the best market, and the Parisians were 
the best customers. As long ago as 
1866, Mr. Felix Whitehurst, the French 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, 
mentioned in one of his famous letters 
my revolutionising the horse-trade and 
buying horses in Paris to bring back to 
London. I dare say I bought 300 horses 
a year there, and from one man, Arthur 
Minor, who was the largest dealer in 
Paris and an excellent judge, I bought 
from first to last 2,500 horses. This 
tells you what the trade was between 
London and Paris years ago. No doubt 
in the days of the Empire there were 
more beautiful horses to be seen in Paris 
than any other city in the world, and 
beyond doubt the late Emperor had such 


a stud, taking them all together, as no 
man ever had before or ever will have 


again. The horses for the Emperor’s 
establishment were all purchased by 
General Fleury, an excellent judge, and 
to whom price was no consideration. 
By the way, I may mention here that the 
Emperor’s favourite chestnut charger, 
** Buckingham,’’ emanated from Stam- 
ford Street; and the little bay horse, 
‘** Phoebus,’’ that carried him when the 
army capitulated at Sedan, also came 
from us. 

Talking of the Emperor and his fall 
and the capitulation at Sedan, I can well 
remember another fall he had many 
years previous to that disastrous and 
memorable event. In the days of the 
Chartists, when the Emperor was living 
in London and was made a special con- 
stable, he used very often to come to 
Stamford Street with Mr. Gamble, his 
head stud groom and faithful attendant 
to the last, to have a look at the horses. 
Upon one occasion he was trying a horse 
on the straw ride, when it was suggested 
he should just pop him over the hurdle. 
So out came the hurdle, and the horse, 
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a magnificent jumper, took a bound that 
would have cleared a good toll-gate 
instead of a hurdle about two feet high, 
with the result that the Emperor, who, 
with great indiscretion, opened his legs 
instead of keeping them closed, came 
down in a very speedy and rather un- 
dignified manner. But no harm was 
done, and the Emperor, Prince Louis 
Napoleon then, only laughed as he sat 
on the ground. I well remember being 
in Paris when the Prince Imperial was 
born, and the tremendous excitement 
there was before the event as to whether 
it would be a boy or a girl; for, of 
course, the birth of a Prince meant every- 
thing to the Empire. It was arranged, 
in order that all Paris should know im- 
mediately the child was born, that if it 
was a boy, 121 guns should be fired from 
the Invalides, and 21 fora girl. After 
the 21st gun had been fired, there was a 
pause of some seconds. I dare say it 
seemed longer, as every one was in such 
a state of excitement, but when the 22nd 
boomed forth, the rejoicing was beyond 
description. I remember, too, seeing 
the Empress Eugenie the first time she 
appeared in public after the birth of the 
Prince. Never shall I forget the ovation 
she received, as supported by pale blue 
silk cushions in the most beautiful 
barouche, and drawn at walking pace by 
four such horses as no money on earth 
could find to-day, the cortége proceeded 
up the Champs Elysées. The crowds 
that lined the Avenue and the cheers 
which greeted her were beyond descrip- 
tion. Sic transit gloria mundi! 
Apropos of fairs, my father was aw- 
fully fond of a*practical joke, and two or 
three that come to my mind I will do my 
best to relate. Of course, in the olden 
times all the dealers used to drive their 
buggies or travel by coach, and on one 
occasion my father, who always attended 
Rugby Fair, arrived, from some cause or 
other, one day late. Upon reaching the 
inn where he always stayed—(they were 
not hotels in those days)—he was wel- 
comed by the landlady who, with much 
regret, informed him that, not having 
arrived the day before as was his annual 
custom, she had let the room he usually 
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occupied and that she could not for love 
or money find him a bed either in the 
house or out. The town was unusually 
full, and even the kitchen tables supplied 
an upper and a lower berth. What was 
to be done? My father was a very old 
customer to the Inn, and naturally the 
good woman wished, if possible, to find 
him accommodation. At last she said : 
** Well now, look here Mr. Cox; there 
is an old gentleman from Coventry, in 
the ribbon trade, who is sleeping in the 
state bed-room, and if you don’t mind, 
and Mr. So-and-So does not object, per- 
haps you might have half his bed.”’ 
The bed was called ‘‘ state ’’’ because 
some royal person was supposed to have 
slept in it some time or other, and it was 
of unusual size. My father, thinking 
half a bed better than none, readily con- 
sented, and the landlady at once inter- 
viewed the gentleman from Coventry, 
who also acquiesced under pressure, 
provided my father promised to make no 
noise to disturb his early slumbers, as he 
always went to bed at nine o’clock. 
After spending a pleasant evening 
with all his friends in the coffee room, 
and after, no doubt, a liberal consump- 
tion of brandy and water and cigars,— 
whisky was not drunk much in those 
days,—my father found himself at about 
twelve o’clock the last to go to bed. 
(He was always the last to retire and the 
first to be up in the morning wherever 
he was.) I suppose at this moment the 
spirit moved him in the direction of a 
little fun, so he rang the bell for the 
chambermaid, who knew him well, and 
said: ‘‘ Oh, Mary, I wish you would get 
a pan of coals (a warming pan) and run 
up my bed. I have had a long journey 
and feel a bit chilly to-night.’’ Away 
went Mary for the coals, and in a few 
moments passed the coffee-room door, 
with a pan pretty nearly red hot with 
coal from the kitchen fire, where my 
father was waiting, candle in hand, to 
accompany her upstairs. Arrived at the 
top of the stairs, my father discovered 
he had left his great coat, with some 
papers of importance in the pockets, in 
the coffee-room, and said he must go 
down again and fetch it. He suggested 
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going in the dark, but the girl, thinking 
he might not be able to find his way, 
said: ‘‘ You take the candle, sir; I can 
find my way in the dark as well as the 
light.’’ On reaching the bedroom, she 
made her way to the bed and undoing the 
end vigorously pushed up the warming- 
pan. The old gentleman from Coventry 
was peacefully enjoying the first sweet 
hours of his beauty sleep, and whether 
the unexpected attack was a frontal one 
or directed to the rear, deponent saith 
not. Suffice it to say the old gentleman 
bounded up to the ceiling uttering a cry 
so wild and weird that the unfortunate 
girl rushed down the stairs and fell 
fainting into my father’s arms, followed 
by the old gentleman who made his 
descent six steps at a time. There was, 
of course, a very great row about it, and 
my father’s regrets and apologies for his 
forgetfulness were profuse in the ex- 
treme, but tardily accepted. 

In attending fairs it is always impera- 
tive to be out and about very early in the 
morning, almost as soon as it is light, to 
see what fresh horses have arrived, as so 
many come in during the night. I need 
not say that in those days people did not 
hamper themselves with more luggage 
than necesssary, and many only took the 
boots they were wearing, which were 
nearly always Wellingtons and came up 
to the knees. Well, one night all the 
people had retired to rest and my father 
was the last left as usual, finishing his 
cigar and looking at the paper, when the 
boots, a real country yokel, came in the 
coffee-room for something or other. Of 
course, my father had something to say 
to him, and soon elicited the fact that 
this unfortunate shoeblack was greatly 
lamenting over an unusually large and 
dirty collection of boots that he had to 
dry, clean, and polish by five o’clock in 
the morning. ‘‘ Well,’’ said my father, 
‘“‘and how do you propose to get 
through such a formidable job? ”’ 

**T dunno, master, it’s almost beyond 
me. S’pose I shall have to brush all the 
wet mud off first.’’ 

‘* Why, vou can’t mean to tell me you 
don’t know better than that? Why on 
earth don’t you do as the ‘ boots’ all do 
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in London? Put the lot in a tub of water 
or a horse trough, and then wash them in 
the water with a broom. ‘Take them out 
and they will be clean. Put them in front 
of the fire with a little salt over them and 
they will be dry in half-an-hour and fit 
to take the polish to perfection.”’ 
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risers called for their boots and tried to 
get them on? My father had the fair all 
to himself that morning. 

On another occasion my father had the 
order to find half-a-dozen very first-class 
grey carriage horses for a_ foreign 
potentate, with great size and action, 


*“* COME OUT, SIR. 


This advice was speedily acted upon, 
and about forty pairs of boots went into 
the horse trough and were well stirred 
up with a broom. Need I say what 
happened the next morning at five 
o’clock, or the description of language 
that was used, when all those early 


THE OWNER OF THE GREY HORSE 
JUST ARRIVED. 


HAS 


rather a difficult commission to execute. 
So the country was being scoured every- 
where for him.. At that time Horncastle 
Fair was being held, and my father, who 
of course went there, had more than a 
dozen ‘‘ runners’’ watching the roads 


that came into the town to get offers of 
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any likely horse coming to the fair. 

It appears that on the Saturday after- 
noon, the first day of the fair, a very 
beautiful grey horse came in, led by a 
groom, who said his master would not 
arrive in Horncastle till the following 
day, Sunday. My father saw the horse 
and was delighted with his appearance, 
so much so, that being afraid some one 
else might get first offer, he said to the 
running tout who had found the horse, 
‘* Now you stay with this horse; never 
leave him for a moment till the owner 
arrives, and no matter where I am, you 
come and fetch me :mmediately.”’ 

The following day, Sunday, my father 
as usual went with all the leading dealers 
to church, and imagine his horror when 
in the middle of the litany he distinctly 
heard ‘‘ Ssssh,’’ ‘‘ Ssssch,’’ and then a 
very subdued whistle. Little dreaming 
what it was, he looked round and saw 
this dreadful runner wildly gesticulating, 
who then said, loud enough for anyone 


to hear: ‘‘Come on out, sir. The 
owner of the grey horse has just 
arrived.’’ 

A shake of the head and a look of 


withering reproof despatched the un- 
seemly intruder till after the service. 
My father was an acknowledged and 
excellent judge of all kinds of horses, 
cart horses included. In fact, he had a 
very large cart horse business, supplying 
all the first brewers in London, and by 
reason of his very excellent and ex- 
perienced judgment he was often invited 
to act as one of the judges at agricultural 
shows. Upon one occasion he was 
judging at a show somewhere in the 
West of England, and there was an 
exceedingly rude, uncouth and disap- 
pointed exhibitor, who made some very 
unpleasant and unjust remarks because 
his horse did not take a prize. In fact, 
his remarks were most offensive, and 
annoyed my father exceedingly. In the 
evening there was a dinner given to the 
judges and, of course, all the county ex- 
hibitors were present, including the 
gentleman whose horse had not been 
fortunate. After dinner, amongst other 


toasts, the ‘‘ Health of the Judges ”’ 
was proposed, and my father, who was 
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an excellent speaker, was called on to 
reply. After making a few remarks and 
congratulating the county upon the de- 
cided improvement in the breed of their 
horses, he said how pleased he was to 
have been honoured by their invitation to 
act as one of the judges, but that the 
pleasure of the day had been to some 
extent marred and a certain gloom cast 
over the proceedings by reason of the 
very objectionable manner in which a 
gentleman, whom he saw present, had 
expressed his disapproval at their judg- 
ment because his horse had not been 
awarded a prize. 

‘* Now,’’ said my father, ‘‘ this ap- 
pears to me not only discourteous but 
exceedingly unjust, and it certainly is no 
fault of the judges, if in arranging the 
show, the committee omitted a certain 
class. Because, had there been this 
class on the programme, no doubt the 
gentleman’s horse would have been not 
only eligible but successful, and if he 
competed in a wrong class it was cer- 
tainly no fault of theirs.”’ 

Upon this the disappointed sportsman 
jumped up and said: 

‘* And pray, sir, may I ask in what 
class you all consider my horse should 
have competed with the probability of 
success? ”’ 

‘* There was no class in to-day’s pro- 
gramme,’’ replied my father. ‘‘ I said 
if there had been.’’ 

“* May I ask what class it should have 
been? ”’ 

‘* Certainly,’’ replied the old governor. 
‘* If there had been a class for the worst 
horses your county could produce, most 
assuredly yours would have taken a 
prize.” 

It appears that this man was generally 
disliked in the county, so my father’s 
gentle snub caused much amusement and 
satisfaction. 


CHAPTER IV. 


I remember once having the best of a 
very artful Australian, and I must tell 
you how it was. I cannot take all the 
credit to myself, because, had I not been 
to an extent forewarned, I daresay I 
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might have fallen into the trap as others 
did. 

A very rich man from the Antipodes, 
named Perry, came over to London to 
stay for a few months and purchased 
some very high priced horses to use 
during his stay. But he had a very art- 
ful practise of getting rid of them after 
he had had them a short time, and as he 
had only dealt with two or three of the 
largest dealers, I naturally heard of him 
and his peculiar methods. 

After having a horse for perhaps three 
weeks or a month, he would go to the 
dealer who sold it to him and say : 

‘* This horse does not quite suit me; 
I am going to send him back and you 
must find me another.”’ 

The simple-minded dealer naturally 
acquiesced in this arrangement, but in 
the course of a week or ten days back 
came Mr. ‘Perry and said.: 

** Oh, I have purchased a horse else- 
where, so shall not require a horse in 
place of the one I have returned.”’ 

Expostulation was useless, and the 
unfortunate dealer, being possessed of 
the animal, had no alternative but to 
return the money. These tactics had 
been employed by Mr. Perry on several 
occasions. 

In due time he paid me a visit, a most 
affable and charming man, delighted to 
make my acquaintance, only sorry he 
had not done so before. He inspected 
my stud, purchased a horse for a high 
price, paid his cheque and departed. 

About three weeks after, back he came 
and said: 

** Oh, that horse does not suit me, Mr. 
Cox. I think he is a brute. I shall 
send him back and I must select another 
when I have time to look at one.”’ 

** Very well,’’ I said, ‘‘I have no 
objection to try and meet your wishes, 
and I think it so happens that I can dis- 
pose of this horse again immediately. 
Do you happen to remember that on the 
day you purchased him there was a tall 
gentleman with a grey moustache look- 
ing at him at the same time? Well, that 
gentleman was a very old customer of 
mine, and was exceedingly annoyed at 
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my not having given him the first refusal 
of the horse you purchased, and he, in 
fact, was only speaking to me about it 
two or three days ago. Now I think, it 
you will write me such a letter as I will 
dictate, I shall. be able to sell him im- 
mediately.’’ 

‘* Certainly,’’ said Mr. Perry, and into 
the office we went. Down he sat, seized 
a pen, and said: ‘*‘ Now then, you dic- 
tate.’’ 


** Dear Sir, 


I find I shall be obliged to dispose of 
the horse I purchased of you three 
weeks since. He is a most charming 
animal, sound, genuine and good in 
every way, and all you represented 
him to be, but I find he is hardly tall 
enough to go as a pair with the one I 
desire him to match. I consider him 
well worth all the money I paid for 
him, and if you can dispose of him 
for me I shall be greatly obliged. 

Please let me hear from you. 

Yours faithfully, 


Dovuc.as PErRrRy.’’ 


The horse was sent to me the follow- 
ing day, and about ten days afterwards 
in marched Mr. Perry. 

** Oh, I find I shall not require another 
horse at present, so perhaps you will 
kindly give me a cheque for the one I 
returned.”’ 

To which I replied: 
understand you. I have had no horse 
returned; I have simply an animal of 
yours here to sell.”’ 

‘* Nonsense, nonsense,’’ he said. ‘‘ I 
returned him to you because he was a 
slow brute.”’ 

‘*] am afraid, Mr. Perry, that this 
assertion, in view of your written char- 
acter of the animal, will not hold water, 
and it is to the contents of this docu- 
ment that I must ask you to confine 
yourself.”’ 

I think that if he had had a gun he 
would have shot me, but as it was he 
was only enabled to use very bad lan- 
guage and instruct return the 
horse to his stables. 


‘*T don’t quite 


me to 


(To be continued). 
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GRACE DARLING’S TOMB. 


HE ‘ingenuity of human eccentricity 
is practically boundless, but it 
would seem that the acme of 

originality has, in most cases, been 
reserved for the elaboration of quaint 
departures in the matter of burial. The 
variety of funeral custom is limited, not 
as might be supposed by the number of 
the races of mankind, but rather by the 
fecundity of the imagination of the indi- 
vidual, and nothing appears to be too 
grotesque to find favour with eccentrics 
in the matter of obsequial rights. 

The memorials to the departed which 
teem in every quarter of the world are 
endless in their variety. They partake 
of every form, shape, size, and design. 
The dead are buried beneath the earth 
or under the waves. They are cast into 
the jungle and the rivers. The departed 
are given to the wild beasts, or burned, 
left exposed to the elements, or de- 
posited in the branches of trees. 

The memorials of the departed which 
call for especial comment may _ be 
divided into two classes—the magnifi- 
cent and the grotesque. Both cate- 
gories are more numerous than might 
be supposed, and both are in their way 
equally interesting. 

The most magnificent tomb in the 
world is generally agreed to be Taj 
Mahal, at Agra, built by the Emperor 
Shah Jehan for himself and _ his 
favourite wife, who died in 1629. This 
building is generally held to be one of 
the most architecturally beautiful in the 
world, and is declared by Bayard Tay- 
lor to be a finer and more complete 
specimen of Saracenic art than either 
the Alcazar or the Alhambra. The 


building of this magnificent temple 
occupied twenty thousand workmen for 
twenty-two years. The mausoleum is 
in the centre of the pile on a raised 
platform, surmounted by a dome, and 
surrounded by minarets over one hun- 
dred feet high. The whole is con- 
structed of pure white marble, and the 
effect on the visitor is indescribable. 
Of modern tombs the most striking are 
those of Napoleon I. in the Invalides, 
the magnificent building at Charlotten- 
berg, near Berlin, where the Emperors of 
Germany are interred, the tomb of Queen 
Victoria and Prince Consort at Frog- 
more, and the tomb of General Grant in 
New York, which cost the State more 
than half a million dollars, and which 
is, without doubt, the most magnificent, 
if not the most beautiful, modern struc- 
ture of its kind. The appearance of 
the exterior is more suggestive of a 
cathedral than a tomb, and the whole a 
willing tribute of a great nation to one 
of its greatest men. The mausoleum of 
the Duke of Hamilton was built by 
Alexander, the tenth duke, and is one 
of the costliest buildings in Scotland, a 
sum of £150,000 having been expended 
on its erection. Inside, one of the 
loudest echoes in the country may be 
heard. Aimongst others buried in the 
place is George Charles Archibald 
Hamilton, brother of the late duke, to 
whose memory a stained glass window 
has been erected in St. Mary’s Catholic 
Church, Hamilton. 

Among the many other tombs which 
are of interest to the traveller I may 
mention as having special merit that of 


Napoleon III., at Farnborough; the 
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A REMARKABLE 
FIELDS 


GRAVESTONE IN 
BURIAL GROUND, 


BUNHILL 
LONDON. 


simple but solid tomb of Sir Anthony 
de Rothschild, in the Jews’ Cemetery at 
Willesden; and the resting place of the 


centenarian, 
Ramsgate. 

If a prize were offered for the most 
singular inscriptions on tombs, I think 
Dame Page’s remarkable epitaph would 
stand in a fair way towards winning it. 
I give the two sides of the tomb, which 
is situated in Bunhill Fields, City Road, 
famous as the resting place of Daniel 
Defoe, the renowned author of ‘‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe’’; John Bunyan; John 
Horne Tooke; and many others known 
to fame. On one side of the tomb 
photographed appears the inscription : 
‘* Here lyes Dame Mary Page, Relict of 
Sir Gregory Page, Bart. She departed 
this life March 11, 1728, in the 56 year 
of her age.’’ On the other side of the 
tomb are inscribed the very remarkable 


Sir Moses Montefiore, at 


15 


words: ‘‘ In 67 months she was tap’d 
66 times. Had taken away 240 gallons 
of water without ever repining at her 
case, or ever fearing the operation.’’ 
I think you will admit that this is a very 
curious thing to put upon a tomb, and 
*tis not a little shocking to our taste as 
to what should be written in the way 
of epitaphs. 

The explanation of the inherited re- 
venge in France which expresses itself 
in Anarchy all over Europe, is found in 
the picture : ‘‘ The Communists’ 
at Pére-la-Chaise.”’ 
to no 


Grave 
It has been given 
stage-manager to produce so 
dramatic, so thrilling a picture as this 
in the outcasts’ corner of the 
cemetery. 

I must assume your knowledge of the 
tragedy of the Rue Haxo, Belleville- 
““Les Martyrs du Calvaire,’’ as they 
were called—when, in May, _ 1871, 
eleven priests—among them the saintly 
Pére Olivaint, who tried so faithfully 
to aid General Trochu—thirty-seven 
Gardes de Paris and gendarmes, and 
four civilians were massacred in a one- 
time pleasure-ground that surrounded a 


great 


rHE COSTLIEST 


HAMILTON’S 


TOMB IN SCOTLAND. 
MAUSOLEUM IN HAMILTON, 
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café, now a cemetery and a chapelle- 
ardente in memory of the murdered 
ones. 

It will be remembered that a young 
woman of the worst class led the 
assault, and dared the men to follow 
her. It was horrible! Fifty-two human 
beings massacred in cold blood. But 
the sequel? Is it more edifying to 
read? The very next day the soldiers 
poured into Belleville, seized five hun- 
dred of the Communists, marched them 
into the cemetery of Pére-la-Chaise, dug 
a huge grave before their eyes, propped 
them against the wall, and shot them 
until they were all dead. No form of 
trial—no justice was 
shown them; the act 
had not even the sem- 
blance of decency that 
Robespiérre gave his 
butcheries. They were 
slain — innocent* and 
guilty—in the name of 
Law and Order. Of 
course, the Communists 
were rebels; but who 
made them what they 
were? . The starving 
people had been lied to 
until they trusted no 
one. It was always 
the same man at the 
top who lied worse 
than his _ predecessor. 

The more they 
changed, the more 
things remained as 
they were. But the 
soldiers represented 
Law and Order, and 
they were more cul- 
pable than any mob. 
They were madmen, 
too, with deliberate intent to do evil; 
and, if law is not calm and just, in 
what does it differ from Anarchy? Such 
is the opinion of the most conservative 
Europeans who visit this awful spot. 
Going from the Belleville Mission, you 


walk, through the Rue Pyranees, on to, 


the side-gate of Pére-la-Chaise, where 
they have cut a new road and, in a few 
moments, you come upon Act II. of the 
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tragedy of 1871. Red as the reddest 
blood, and appearing to drip from the 
verdure, is the Altar of Revenge! The 
first sight thrills one to the very finger- 
tips. It is the most awful picture in 
Europe ! 

Against this high wall, only slightly 
touched with the green of a young ivy, 
a low-spreading rose-bush and some 
stunted laurels, are hanging about five 
hundred blood-red wreaths in various 
stages of freshness and decay. Some 
are of dyed immortelles, some are of 
scarlet cloth—nearly all are inscribed 
‘“* Revenge,”’ ‘‘ Martyr,’’ ‘‘ Murdered 
by Society,’’ ‘‘ Murdered by Law,”’ 

‘* To my Father,” ‘‘ To 
my Friend,’’ and the 
like. 

The spot is avoided 
like pestilence -by all 
but the Anarchist de- 
scendant, or the Euro- 
pean visitor who by 
chance may have heard 
of this pariah-region of 
the cemetery. Thou- 
sands of visitors to 
Pére-la-Chaise come 
and go without seeing 
it. I moved nearer 
and saw that time- 
wear and_ wind-drift 
had not yet obliterated 
the mark of the bullets 
which pierced the hu- 
man flesh and lodged 
in the brick and mortar 
of the wall. A _ piece 
of writing-paper closely 
inscribed hangs on the 
wall, where it is ever 
kept fresh and legible 
by some vigilant de- 

scendant. It tells the story of one 
victim of the tragedy, a working man— 
an engraver—who was shot before he 
finished writing the message of which 
this much was carried to his widow by 
the officer who ordered the fusillade 
‘*en bloc.”’ It reads :— 

‘* Adieu, adieu, ma chére femme! 
Adieu, adieu, mes trois petits enfants ! 
Adieu, mes cher amis. Je meurs sans 
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avoir versé seule 
sang——”’ 

There they hang, bitter denuncia- 
full of both truth and error, 
showing the saddening complex light 
and darkness in the minds of the 
‘* Parti-ouvrier,’’ and giving the pro- 
logue to the’ later chapter of 
Anarchy. 

A remarkable tomb is that which 
supplies the resting place of Richard 
Hull, on Leith Hill, in Surrey. This 


une goutte de 


tions, 


THE GRAVE OF 
Hull was a bencher of the Temple, a 
lawyer of some reputation. He died in 
1772, and was by his own instructions 
buried at the base of a tower which he 
had erected during his lifetime on some 
ground he owned on the summit of this 
one of the highest points of view in the 
county. 

The tomb of John Oliver, the miller, 
on Highdown Hill, near Tarring, in 
Sussex, is well known, and has been 


THE COMMUNISTS IN 


CURIOUS TOMBS. 


more than once described. This eccen- 
tric person died April 22, 1793, aged 84, 
and he is buried in a tomb of ordinary 
appearance which he had constructed in 
his lifetime close by a summerhouse in 
which he used to sit admiring the view 
and contemplating his last resting place. 
On the west end of the tomb was for- 
merly a very curious bas-relief repre- 
senting Death running away from Time, 
beneath which was a very curious rhym- 
ing inscription. 


PERE-LA-CHAISE CEMETERY, PARIS. 


The tomb of John Knill, who is buried 
at St. Ives in a pyramid, will, doubtless, 
be known to many of my readers, as 
will also that of Honest Jack Fuller, 
also a pyramidal mausoleum in Bright- 
ling churchyard, Sussex. When asked 
during his lifetime why he was erecting 
so curious a last resting place, he re- 
plied that he wished to prevent his rela- 
tions eating him. ‘*‘ The worms would 
eat me,”’ he said, ‘‘ the ducks would 
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Faithful lived and Faith- 
ful died, 
Faithful lies buried on the 
hill-side, 
The hill so wide and the 
fields surround, 
In the Day of Judgment 
he’ll be found. 
A large landowner 
named Booth, of Brush 
House, Yorkshire, was 
buried by his request 
in his own shrubbery, 
‘where he had spent 
some of the happiest 
years of his life,’’ and 
Sir James Tillie was 
interred in 1712 under 
a summer-house in his 
park at Pentilly Castle, 
MR. CECIL RHODES’ GRAVE ON THE Cornwall. 
MOTOPO HILLS. But of all eccentric burials, that 
achieved by Major Peter Labelliere is, 
eat the worms, and my relations eat the perhaps, the most curious. He was a 
ducks !”’ very eccentric personage and perpetrated 
I have already made mention of more many curious deeds during his lifetime. 
than one person who has been: by 
his own desire buried in his own 
grounds. This procedure has been 
by no means uncommon. Basker- 
ville, the printer, was buried under a 
windmill on his own estate in 1775. 
Thomas Hollis, a country gentleman, 
of Dorset, gave very careful instruc- 
tions as to the disposal of his body. 
his. particular desire being that all 
trace of his tomb should be lost. He 
was, in accordance with his wish, 
buried ten feet deep in one of the 
fields on his estate at Corscombe on 
the 1st January, 1774, and the field 
was ploughed over immediately the 
grave had been filled in. 
The ‘‘ Shepherd’s Grave’”’ is a noted 
spot in the barest part of the Chil- 
tern Hills, overlooking the parish of 
Aston Clinton. Here a_ shepherd 
named Faithful had tended his sheep 
for many a year, and, having died, 
was, according to his last wish, 
buried on the hill-top, where a view 
can be had over six counties. His 
neighbours cut the following epi- 
taph on the turf, which was long STONE COFFINS EXCAVATED AT BURY 
tended, but is now illegible. ST. EDMUNDS. 
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The instructions he left respecting 
his burial were carefully carried 
out, and he was interred on the 6th 
June, 1800, on the north-west edge of 
the summit of Box Hill, Surrey, over- 
looking Burford Bridge, head down- 
ward, in order, as he had said, that as 
‘*the world was topsy-turvy he might 
be buried so as to be right at last.’ 
This is, I believe, the only authenticated 
instance of a body being interred upside 
down. There are, however, several 
instances of persons being buried up- 
right. The case of Ben Jonson, who 
lies, or, more correctly, stands in the 
nave of Westminster Abbey, is well 
known, his case being due to the value 
of space in the Abbey. But the case of 
Thomas Cooke, a prominent member of 
the famous Levant Company and a 
trustee of Morden College, is probably 
forgotten. This eccentric, a wealthy 
and highly respected man, was buried 
upright on Blackheath by the side of the 
turnstile facing Morden College, in 1752. 
Another fully authenticated instance is 
that of the wife of Captain Taylor, of 
Brighthouse, who, on October 24, 1864, 
was buried in her garden with her head 
upright, by her husband and daughter. 

Equally curious are those cases where 
the bodies of the departed have been kept 
above ground, the most notable instance 
being Farmer Trigg, of Stevenage, and 
Jeremy Bentham, the philosopher. 

The former had eccentric notions of 
his future, and vowed that, after rest- 
ing for thirty years, he would come to 
life again. He left a will bequeathing 
his property, which was considerable, 
to his two sons in trust for thirty years, 
at the expiration of which period he 
expected to return and take charge of it 
himself. In accordance with his direc- 
tions his body was placed in a lead 
coffin, and placed across the beams of 
his barn, in 1805, when he died. It re- 
mained there for the allotted time, and 
was accorded four days of.grace ; but, as 
Farmer Trigg did not keep his appoint- 
ment, his remains were removed to the 
churchyard and given customary burial. 

The case of Jeremy Bentham is in 
every way remarkable. This great 


man, who united in his person: the 
qualities of a philosopher with those of 
a philanthropist, willed his body to his 
friend, Dr. Fordyce, ‘‘ for the purpose 
of dissection and anatomical study.” 
It must be borne in mind that at the 
time of Bentham’s death, in 1832, the 
greatest difficulty was experienced by 
the medical schools in obtaining bodies 
for dissection. Bentham’s wishes were 
duly carried out, and his body was 
dissected at the Webb Street School of 
Anatomy. His skeleton was _ subse- 
quently articulated, as desired by him, 
and a wax face, modelled by Dr. 
Talrych, and said to be an excellent 
representation of the departed, was 
subsequently fixed to the skull. The 
whole was then dressed in Bentham’s 
clothes, and enclosed in a mahogany 
case with folding doors, which may now 
be seen in the Anatomical Museum at 
University College. 

Among the tombs which deserve to 
be classified as curious are those which 
have been constructed by their owners 
during their lifetime. Among those 
recently living who have thus prepared 
their last resting places was the vener- 
able Lord Esher, who died in 1899, and 
some years ago erected a handsome 
tomb for himself in Esher Parish 
Church. The tomb is decorated with 
artistically executed recumbent figures 
of Lord Esher and his wife, who was 
only slightly junior to her husband, and 
for many years awaited the time when 
the ancient couple would occupy it. Mr. 
Joseph Richardson, the millionaire, who 
died in New York a few years ago, also 
had his coffin and tomb prepared many 
years before his death, as did also the 
eccentric James Hirst, the Rawcliffe 
tanner, whose coffin was: fitted with 
folding doors, and who made arrange- 
ments for being carried to the grave by 
eight old maids. Considerable difficulty 
was experienced, however, in finding 
the spinsters; and their places were 
taken by eight buxom widows. Another 
eccentric was John Guy, of High 
Wycombe, who died May 24th, 1837. 
His coffin was also constructed under 
his own supervision during his lifetime, 
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its peculiarity being that it was made 
without nails, a fact enlarged upon in 
his epitaph, which reads— 

In coffin made without a nail 

Without a shroud his limbs to hide, 

For what can pomp or show avail 

Or velvet pall to swell the pride? 

Quite as curious as these, though 
differmg slightly in method, was the 
disposition of the body of John Under- 
wood, a classical enthusiast of Whittle- 
sea, in Cambridgeshire, who died in 
1773- His coffin was painted green, 
and its occupant lay in it fully dressed. 
He was carried by eight friends who 
sang the last stanza of the second book 
of Horace, while in the coffin were 
copies of Horace, Bentley, Milton, and 
a Greek Testament. 

The limit of space prevents my refer- 
ring to more than one or two of the 
many instances of burial eccentricities. 
Among these is that of Miss Beswick, a 
Manchester lady of means, who died in 
1760, and who had a great horror of 
being buried alive. She demised an 
estate to her doctor on condition that 
he paid her a daily visit for twelve 
months after her decease. “In order to 
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do this, she was embalmed and de- 
posited in a private house in King 
Street, Manchester, where she remained 
the allotted time, after which she was 
removed to the Natural History 
Museum. She is known as the Man- 
chester mummy. 

One of the most curious tombs was 
that of John Wilkinson, the millionaire 
ironfounder of Castlehead, who was 
buried in an iron coffin in a grave over 
which an iron monument was placed, 
weighing twenty tons, in 1820, or there- 
abouts. 

Samuel Baldwin, a _ gentleman of 
Lymington, who died in 1736, enjoyed a 
truly original funeral, which served a 
useful purpose in defeating the designs 
of his virago wife. She had boasted on 
more than one occasion that she would 
dance on his grave. And it was to 
defeat this object that he was immersed 
at sea ouside the Needles on the 20th 
May of that year. 

It would seem that any person desir- 
ous of inventing a new method of dis- 
posing of his body should be possessed 


of an unusual amount of originality 


indeed. 
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N the north side of Hattery Church 
there still stands a roomy, low- 
browed cottage, surrounded by a 

wide, plenteous garden. To this place, 
some two score years ago, came Mary 
Burnet, a_ little, white-haired, old 
woman, and took up her abode there. 
She herself was a stranger: but her 
stock belonged to Hattery, and she had 
inherited the cottage from a cousin. 

Though active and hale she was lame ; 
and therefore engaged Sukey White- 
smith to live with her and help in the 
housework. Sukey, when she entered 
upon this service, was a good-natured, 
gossiping slattern, the least esteemed of 
all the village girls. 

She had not been at the cottage a 
week before all Mary Burnet’s posses- 
sions, peculiarities and occupations had 
been fully made known to the whole 
parish. 

There were details about these really 
worth talking about. For instance, 
opening a cupboard she had no business 
to open, Sukey discovered therein, 
besides neatly-folded linen and old 
Mary’s best cloak and bonnet, a strange 
ancient book of crackling yellow leaves, 
stitched into a yellow parchment cover. 
In this book were drawings of plants 
done by hand, and pages of close hand- 
writing, in which signs anid queer letters 
were as abundant as_ the ordinary 
alphabet. 

In another cupboard were bundles of 
dried leaves, stems, roots ‘and. whole 
plants, and with them a row of bottles, 


corked and tied over, each bottle con- 
taning a mysterious liquid. And Sukey 
was soon able to report that this store 
was being added to. Moreover, Mary 
was planting her garden with curious 
herbs, and surveying the country-side to 
see what others it would yield her. 

Naturally the village grandams 
pricked up their ears, and began to re- 
call the practices of their own grandams 
in times that now seemed immemorial. ° 
Their opinion went that Mary Burnet 
was a real wise woman. Out of that 
book of hers, where she read what to 
do, she could poison the whole village 
if she ‘chose. Or she could cure all 
their ailments better than any doctor. 

During her first year at Hattery no 
one had recourse to her for her: skill. 
The parish dropped its interest in her 
herbs, to admire the sharpness of her 
wit, and her extraordinary patience with 
the slattern Sukey. 

Then it befell that this very Sukey had 
a sudden attack of internal inflamma- 
tion. Old Mary, in the absence of a 
doctor, put her to bed, ministered to her 
with potions, and, in an incredibly short 
time, had her perfectly well again. 

After that people in distress, for them- 
selves or for a relative, began to knock 
at Mary Burnet’s door, and, as time 
went on, came in greater and greater 
numbers. 

Some she refused to deal with,—now 
giving a reason for refusal, now uttering 
her ‘‘ No”’ tout court. Most of them 
she helped, and effectively. In a few 
cases she tried and failed; but in each 
of these she had predicted the failure. 
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So it was not quite without hope that 
Geoffrey Charnwood turned in one 
winter evening at Mary Burnet’s gate. 
Geoffrey was a young, well-to-do far- 
mer—a strapping, long-striding man, 
who carried his head and shoulders well 
upright. That day his cheeks were 
livid; his eyes red-rimmed with watch- 
ing; his mouth and brow deeply lined 
with lines that were new made. He 
was in an anguish of fear about his 
wife, who had lost her first baby, and 
was lying at the point of death in puer- 
peral fever. 

Dr. Cashwell, reputed much the best 
doctor in those parts, had done all he 
knew, and given the patient up. 
Geoffrey, in his despair, had driven him 
with curses out of the house. Then the 
old woman tending his wife had advised 
him to go to Mary. 

Mary received him with her prim 
courtesy, and helped out his lumbering 
account of the matter with brief wise 
questions. It was characteristic of her 
that her words were always brief, and 
abrupt, though softly spoken. 


‘* Well, it’s just possible,’’ she said 


at last. ‘‘I will come. . . Don’t give 
way. . . Giving way is the root of all 
evil. . . You will do her harm. 


’ 


One moment. . . . I will be ready.’ 

She limped about the low-ceiled cot- 
tage kitchen for a few minutes, 
gathering what she wanted into a basket ; 
then took her old bonnet and cloak from 
the peg near the door, put them on, and 
was ready. 

Geoffrey drove her the couple of miles 
to his farm as if he had been possessed. 
They kept silence. Once only, as he 
was lashing his poor beast all too 
* furiously, Mary laid a hand on his arm 
and said with authority : 

‘* You are giving way. 

For your wife’s sake . . . Patience! ”’ 

Geoffrey held up the whip, relaxed his 
taut muscles, and looked round at her 
as if, for the moment, delivered from 
an obsession. 

Three nights and two days Mary 
Burnet stayed in the farm-house. At 


. Patience! 
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the end of that time Faith Charnwood, 
not wholly out of danger, gave yet good 
expectation of recovery. 

On the third morning Geoffrey drove 
Mary home. The change in his face 
was good to see. Thinned and worn, 
it was nevertheless bright with the 
peculiar gentle gaiety which comes of a 
harrowing anxiety relieved. 

In Hattery Street suddenly he flushed 
a dark red, and his eyes lit up. Dr. 
Cashwell was coming towards them in 
his high gig, driving fast, well satisfied 
with himself and the world—a foppishly- 
dressed man, hairless of face, with large 
lips and sea-green eyes. 

Geoffrey thrust his horse athwart the 
road, compelling the other to pull up. 
He half rose from his seat, waved his 
whip triumphantly, and shouted for all 
Hattety to know: 

*“Look you here, Doctor ’’—the 
‘** doctor ’’ came with a sneer—‘‘ you’ll 
be glad, of course, about my wife— 
which you said she wouldn’t recover. 
She is recovering. And its none of your 
doing. No thanks to you—you what 
takes. people’s money for doing things 
as you don’t know nothing about. 
Here’s this litthke woman here—she’s 
done it all right. She’s worth the whole 
boiling of you. A pack of fools—and 
so I tell ye to your face! ”’ 

Cashwell pressed his lips together, 
changed colour, but said nothing. His 
looks were sufficiently venomous. They 
were directed, however, not towards the 
irate farmer,—an absurd fellow beneath 
contempt,—but towards the little old 
figure beside him, and the little round 
quiet-eyed face steadily regarding him 
from out the depths of the antiquated 
bonnet. 

Standing with Mary at 
Geoffrey drew out his purse. 

‘** Now,’’ said he heartily, ‘‘ I mean 
to give you what I was going to pay that 
scoundrel. I swear I’ll not pay him one 
farthing. You've earned it: you shall 
have it.” 

‘*No,”’ replied Mary with dignity, 
faintly reddening. ‘‘ There is no pay- 
ment. . Never. Besides, it is 
not lawful.’’ 





her gate, 
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He pressed her: but she maintained 
her refusal, smiling in amusement at 
him. 

On saying good-bye she reproved him 
for the scene he had made: 

‘* You gave way... . You have made 
an enemy. ... There be no sense in 
it. . . . Oh dear! when shall we all 
learn to be patient? ”’ 


III. 


Some few days afterwards, in the morn- 
ing, Cashwell came to see Mary 
Burnet. He knocked at the cottage 
door, barely waiting for ‘‘ Come in,’’ 
and entered with an air of determined 
solemnity. 

Mary rose, curtsied, bade him be 
seated, and sent away Sukey, who was 
polishing brass objects at the table, and 
would fain have stayed. 

‘* 1 want to say a few words to you, 
Mrs. Burnet about this business of 
Mrs. Charnwood. - Please don’t think 
I am angry, either with Charnwood, or 
with you. I merely wish to warn you. 
You are engaging in very dangerous 
practices . illegal, in fact.” 

To this Mary had nothing to say. 

He looked hard at her. It might be 
difficult to believe his assertion that he 
was not angry; nevertheless, he spoke 
with suavity. 


** Of course, I am sorry for you. To 
give up all this will make a difference 


” 


to your pocket. 

Mary’s patience was plainly suffer- 
ing test. A little spark in her eye, 
a brighter colour in her cheek shewed it. 
But she replied with unaltered meek- 
ness : 

‘* Tt wouldn’t, sir: 
takes no payment.” 

Cashwell, intolerably irritated, got up 
and stood over her. 

‘** That’s as it may be,’’ he retorted 
rudely. ‘‘So you say. But I can see 
from your whole manner that your mind 
is set against listening to me; you are 
determined not to take a friendly warn- 
ing. Well, then, I'll just tell you plainly 
that, payment or no payment, we can’t 
have ignorant persons tampering with 


because I never 
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the public health, The—the internal 
structure of the human body is a very 
complicated thing—a very dangerous 
thing to meddle with. It wants educa- 
tion. Why, it takes a clever man years 
and years to learn it. And you think 
you—an ignorant woman—can come in 
and give drugs. As if medical men did 
not know every one of these herbs and 
decoctions of yours. It’s preposterous. 
It’s sheer, downright impudence. Well, 
I tell you, I have the power to make 
things pretty hot for you, and if I hear 
of your going on in this way again 
there'll be no shilly-shallying, I can 
assure you. Of course, Mrs. Charn- 
wood has pulled through—owing to my 
treatment of her, and her excellent con- 
stitution. But you might have killed 
her, and then where would you be? 
Now, you understand, you either give 
up what I have every justification for 
calling these wicked practices 
take the consequences.” 

_Old Mary, during the first part of this 
harangue, kept her hands tight pressed 
together, her lips compressed too, and 
her eyes steadily fixed on Cashwell’s 
eyes. Half-way through she cast her 
eyes down, and her lips moved once 
or twice, forming inaudibly the word 
** Patience! Patience!’’ When he had 
ceased speaking, she raised her eyes to 
him again, but made noremark. Cash- 
well, after an instant’s pause, strutted 
to the door, threw ‘‘ Good-day ’’ at her 
over his shoulder, and went out. 

Sukey ‘heard him go, and came burst- 
ing in. 

Mary, her little round face aglow, 
held up a hand to stop the oncoming 
torrent of questions and vituperation. 

‘* You shan’t speak to me till it have 
struck twelve,’’ she _ said, not one 
word.”’ 

For an hour and ten minutes Sukey 
held her tongue, and when the strokes 
of the grandfather clock released the 
girl from silence, old Mary had regained 
her placidity and could talk over Cash- 
well with good-humour. 

** Well, you're the wonder of patience, 
to be sure,’’ remarked Sukey, having at 
last had her fill of abusing the doctor. 
** However do you do so? ”’ 


or you 


“e 
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‘* T’ll tell you—I believe I will,’’ said 
Mary, busily kneading dough in a great 
brown crock. ‘* And may it do you 
good. ...I1 am by nature violent- 
tempered. When I was eighteen 1 
struck my sister’s child a blow on the 
head. . . . He was near killed. The 
doctor said: This child will grow up an 
idiot. I went on my knees to the 
Almighty—oh, how I did cry !—and I 
vowed a vow unto Him. If so be that 
child might live and grow sound, never, 
never no more would I shew temper. 
And the child did grow sound.”’ 

There was a pause. Then Sukey 
queried in a voice of awe, gazing round- 
eyed : 

‘* And do you mean to say, all these 
years, you’ve not once been over-quick ? 
Well, if that ain’t a marvellous thing ! ”’ 

‘* I’ve wrestled,’’ replied Mary, ‘* and 
I’ve bethought me of ways and means 
as I did just now. It is easier—mostly 
—than it was. But it would be a fear- 
ful thing to break a solemn vow and 
oath to the Almighty. It couldn’t be 
done with salvation.”’ 

Another pause, then old Mary con- 
tinued: ‘‘ It have shewn me what a 
great thing patience is . . . The thing 
is, not to give way. Ah, giving way is 
the root of all evil.’’ 

Sukey, rather fretted by this fervour 
and by the depressing character of the 
exhortation—she was young and wild— 
made an excuse to go out into the 
garden. 

Coming back again presently she 
asked ‘in a casual way : 

‘* Be you going to do what that there 
Cashwell does say? ”’ 

‘No!’ replied Mary, ‘‘ If I doesn’t 
give way to my own tempers, I ain’t 
going to give way to him.”’ 


IV. 
Sukry, as she could well be trusted to 
do, spread the report of Cashwell’s visit 
up and down the parish. .Tongues 
wagged busily, and the people for the 
most part sided with Mary. The doctor, 
whether you got well or whether you 
died, took his fee; old Mary, even if it 








was true that she might kill you, at 
least asked no payment for it. This 
counted for much, and the personality 
of Mary counted for more. A prim, 
clean, little old woman, always gentle, 
and with so good an understanding of 
cottage difficulties, was a more comfort- 
able soul to do with than a man like 
Cashwell. . 

But, when two rivals are pitted against 
one another, and the fight between them 
is conducted for the most part behind 
their backs, by the tongues of friends 
and foes, that one who fares the better 
at first is likely to fare the worse later 
on. Few talkers, having got to the 
extreme of what they have to say, resist 
the tendency to re-action. The. thing 
begins to look different: self-interest 
creeps in, or dies out ; the balance gradu- 
ally inclines the other way. He who 
was a-top is now below, and he below 
who was a-top. 

The turn of the scales against Mary 
was effected in no other house than the 
Charnwoods’, and the motive power was 
small social ambition. 

Faith Charnwood had a step-sister, 
Nora Draycott, who now arrived to spend 
the summer with her. Nora was a girl 
of unusual beauty, and she had been 
educated somewhat beyond her station 
in life. She was in mourning for her 
mother, and by her mother’s death had 
been made mistress of a secure and quite 
desirably sufficient income. 

Some girls have a curious enthusiasm 
for professions. They determine to 
marry a clergyman, a farmer, a soldier, 
long before they have met any individual 
parson, military man, or agriculturalist 
whom they would wish to attach. Nora 
had this kind of craze for doctors. She 
was intensely, though by no means 
loftily, ambitious, and she meant to 
marry a doctor of the most gentlemanly 
type. What she meant to do she com- 
monly did, for her will was strong, and 
her aspirations of limited range. 

She heard, then, with displeasure, of 
the episode of Faith’s illness and re- 
covery. She believed that none of the 
better-bred persons of her acquaintance 
would have done anything so low as 


OLD 


have recourse to a herb-woman, in dis- 
paragement of a doctor. All such per- 
sons, if told by a doctor that they must 
die, would decorously have done so, 
faithful, even to death, to the traditions 
of sound science, and of decent social 
behaviour. Geoffrey and Faith had 
lamentably demeaned themselves. 

There must be a rapproachement be- 
tween them and Cashwell, and that more 
particularly because Cashwell was the 
only doctor of any account in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Accordingly, Miss Nora fell ill, 
insisted upon Cashwell being sent for. 
She became still more resolute in her 
purpose after seeing him, for at once he 
captivated her fancy. His being un- 
married made the situation a hundred 
times more delicate and interesting. 

Cashwell, who at first had refused to 
attend, and had only yielded upon a 
rather surprising note from Nora’s own 
hand, found himself, on his side, before 
long much taken up with her. 

He was well-born, but poor and extra- 
vagant. His habits could 


and 


never com- 


mend him to the approbation of any pru- 


dent parent: nor did the women of his 
own circle feel attracted towards him. 
His best hope of an endurable wife lay 
without that circle, and he was on the 
look-out for a wife. 

Quickly he decided that Nora would 
do. Her speech and manners were un- 
impeachable ; her beauty was enough to 
justify any mésalliance; her 
would conveniently release him 
sundry embarrassments. 

So a reconciliation was soon patched 
up between him and the Charnwoods. 
How could any decently kind-hearted 
man bear them a grudge for anything 
done or said in a moment of such dire 
extremity? Certainly not the tolerant, 
fair-minded Cashwell. 

Awkwardly and  muddle-headedly, 
Geoffrey and Faith, feeling themselves 
in the wrong, though they could scarce 
have told why, came into the reconcilia- 
tion. By Michaelmas Cashwell was a 
constant visitor to their household; be- 
fore Christmas he and Nora 
bethrothed. 


income 
from 
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Nora had, of course, heard much about 
Mary, and had seen her frequently at 
church or in Hattery Street: she had 
never spoken to her. 

One day, some weeks after the an- 
nouncement of her bethrothal, walking 
idly along a lane towards the village, 
she was overtaken by a child running 
his fastest, and sobbing as he ran. 

She stopped him, in an imperious way 
she had, to which most children yielded 
out of panic, and asked what was the 
matter and where he was going. Bobby 
Priddle answered that his mother was 
taken very bad, and he was going to 
fetch Mrs. Burnet to her. 

‘*My dear child, you 
that,’’ said Nora decisively. 
does your mother live? ”’ 

‘*Over to Mister 
Longfield Cottages.”’ 

‘**Oh, you’re one of the 
There, there—don’t cry. I 
mother will soon be better. Now, you 
run back to her and tell her I said you 
mustn’t go to Mrs. Burnet. You go 
quick: and I'll come behind, and I'll 
come in and see her.’’ 

She took the small boy by the 
shoulders and faced him round in the 
direction of home; but Bobby Priddle 
was. equal to the occasion. Still sob- 
bing, he slipped himself out of her 
clutch, and scuttered off down the way 
he had been sent, to Hattery village 
and Mary Burnet. 

Nora grew deeply red with anger, 
and actually ran two or three steps after 
him before she bethought herself of her 
dignity. Even so, she continued to fol- 
low him, walking at a smart pace. All 
in a minute—for the sake of the public 
good—she determined to go and see old 
Mary and utter vehement protest. 

Bobby had sped so fast, and Mary was 
sO prompt in response to any call like 
this, that Nora met them together at 
the garden-gate on their way forth. 
Sukey was there too, carrying a basket. 

‘* Good morning, Mrs. Burnet. Just 
stop one minute, won’t you? I have 
something to say to you.”’ 

‘*No! no!” roared Bobby, “her 
does want you not to come along.” 


musn’t do 
‘* Where 


Charnwood’ s—in 
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daresay 
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‘* No,’’ replied Mary also, advancing 
into the road. ‘**T can’t wait ma’am. 
If you do like to walk with me . . . my 
lame foot does make me slow.” 

‘** 1 really wonder you don’t cure your 
own lameness, before you attempt these 
things for other people,’’ remarked Nora 
tartly, yet falling in, almost as if in- 
voluntarily, at the old woman’s side. 

‘* Yes, I do wish as I could,’’ Mary 
answered with meekness; and Sukey, 
walking behind but within earshot, 
snorted loudly. 

Nora, who cared neither for God nor 
man once she was on a war-path, now 
began, volubly and harshly, to haran- 
gue Mary. Three or four times she 
even stood in her way so that the old 
woman could not get on. The purport 
of what she said was much the same as 
Cashwell’s arguments months ago. 
When she could not detain Mary, she 
continued to accompany her, talking 
steadily though she drew hardly an ob- 
servation in answer from the old woman, 
who limped along composedly and as 
fast as she was able. 

Only, from behind, the repetition of 
Sukey’s snort punctuated the more exas- 
perating statements and threats. 

Arrived at the Priddle’s cottage Nora 
hurried forward, gave a knock, and, un- 
bidden, entered, angrily intending, since 
remonstrance with Mary had failed, to 
remonstrate with Mrs. Priddle herselJf. 
But she rushed out more quickly than 
she had gone in. She was no sick- 
nurse, neither a practised visitor of the 
poor; the smells and sights incident to 
illness and unattended poverty startled 
and afflicted her well-educated sen- 
sibilities. Mrs. Priddle was also, it 
was plain, more ill than she had 
supposed. 

Old Mary and Sukey, in their turn, 
crossed the threshold; Sukey set down 
her basket and came forth again; 
Mary remained within and shut the 
door. 

Sukey—it was unfortunate—caught 
Nora up in the Longfield lane, and 
openly jeered. 

‘* My old missus have got twice the 
spunk of you. ... She don’t never 
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give way as she do call it. Not she. 
But you—there, you’re no good at all. 
And the impudence of you, talking to her 
as you done.” 

Nora fired up; she could hardly be 
expected not to do so. The two young 
women entered upon a hot and lively 
wrangle, conducted with about equal 
refinement on either side. In the midst 
of it Cashwell himself appeared on the 
scene. Nora flounced to meet him; 
Sukey, very red in the face and broadly 
grinning, took herself off. 

Of course, the whole tale was poured 
immediately into Cashwell’s ears. He 
was excessively irritated. 

Mrs. Priddle was another patient with 
whom he had not succeeded. A _ very 
insignificant labourer’s wife, suffering 
from internal ulceration, her case, in an 
ordinary way, would have mattered to 
him little, while her death would have 
been no matter of surprise with anybody. 
Supposing, however, this old Mary 
Burnet should give the poor woman any 
considerable relief, and set her, for the 
time, upon her feet again, things would 
wear a different aspect: Cashwell was 
conscious that he could be justly 
accused of neglect of her. Further, he 
exceedingly disliked the whole thing 
going on so close under the Charnwcods’ 
noses. 

‘“Why don’t you go in and put 
a stop to it?’’ clamoured Nora. 
‘“Do go and turn that silly old 
woman out! ”’ 

‘* Leave it to me, dearest. I will see 
to it,’’ he revlied soothingly. And a 
strong determination in his sca-green 
eyes might have reassured her as to his 
meaning what he said. 


All this happened about three o’clock 
on a February afternoon; at six Cash- 
well went to see Mrs. Priddle. Mary 
had been able at least to ease pain, 
the patient both was and professed her- 
self a little better. It was not, however, 
difficult for Cashwell to persuade Priddle, 
who was now by his wife’s bedside, 
that the improvement was all imaginary, 
the woman being, as a matter of fact, 
in a more dangerous state than before. 
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Thereafter it was easy to convince him 
that it was dreadfully wrong to follow 


old Mary’s instructions, that proper 
medical treatment alone could avail. 
Priddle, very fond of his wife and 


distracted with fear, could but suffer 
the doctor to do what he thought 
fit. 

Cashwell threw away the drinks Mary 
had left to be taken; pulled away the 
coverings under which the patient lay 
warm, and made a thorough-going ex- 
amination of her; prescribed a medicine 
which could not be obtained within two 
hours; and so left the cottage, wagging 
his head as he went, and expressing the 
hope that all this was not too late—that 
that old woman might not have done for 
poor Sarah Priddle. 

Who had ‘“‘ done for’’ her was per- 
haps fair matter for dispute. Certain 
it is that poor Sarah Priddle was dead 
before daybreak. 





V. 
From the day of the poor woman’s 
funeral there began a persecution of 
Mary Burnet. 

Cashwell did not institute against her 
any of the proceedings he had threat- 
ened. More might have been divulged 
in the course of them than he would have 
found convenient. Besides, Mary 
Burnet's popularity had yet to be under- 
mined, and to get her directly into 
trouble would be to call up a host of 
defenders. 

Only, for the public good, he took 
care to have it spread abroad that, with 


the best intentions in the world, old 
Mary had been the death of Mrs. 
Priddle. 

Priddle himself was naturally the 


readiest agent in the scheme, both from 
opportunity and from inclination. All 
the neighbours who came to condole 
with him had soon heard, and were 
busily discussing, his assertion that 


‘*but for that there old meddling fool 
my Sally ’ud be alive this minute.” 
The fact seemed indisputable. 
interpretation ‘of it 
two-fold. 


The 
presently became 
One body of wiseacres con- 
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tinued to cry out upon folly: but the 
other, passing easily, as so many people 
will, from imputation of folly to im- 
putation of malignity, declared that 
Mary was too knowing by half to be 
such a fool as that came to. She must 
have meant Sarah Priddle not to get 
better. She did not mean her to die. 
Of course not; that would have been a 
hanging matter. But she meant her to 
stay ill, and in taking measures to that 
end had just a little over-reached herself. 
Sarah had probably annoyed her in 
some way, poor thing; she had been an 
inquisitive woman and too loquacious. 
Well, if Mary Burnet was going to be 
spiteful . 

Mary would not soon have noticed 
the change in popular feeling if it had 
not been for Sukey. Sukey both ob- 
served it with her own eyes and ears, 
and was eagerly told of it by members 
of her family. For a little while she 
said nothing to Mary: only watched 
her expectantly, fancying every time 
she opened her mouth these wrongs 
would be her topic. But Mary seemed 
to be without consciousness of them, 
and ere long, in her impatience, Sukey 
broke forth. 

What this one had said, and that one 
had said, and what they all surmised or 
suspected, came bursting out of Sukey’s 
mind like water from a tap. Old Mary 
let it flow for a time: deeply astonished, 
pained, bewildered. Then she reso- 
lutely turned it off. 

** Now be quiet, Sukey. 
hear a word more. 
feel hot inside me . 
as I mustn’t. 
a vow.”’ 

Two spots of bright red came up in 
her cheeks, tears stood in her eyes. 
She set a dozen stitches or so in the 
needlework she was doing, while Sukey, 
silenced, got tea-things out of the cup- 
board. Then she ejaculated softly : 

** And I did have such a kind of liking 
to them, poor souls.” 

A tear ran over, and she wiped it 
away. Sukey, awestruck at this unique 
sign of grief, did not venture to say 
anything. 


I'll not 
It does make me 
fit to say things 
Me that have vowed 
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While pouring out tea Mary looked 
up at the girl and spoke again—with 
solemn emphasis : 

‘*Sukey, I do resolve to take this 
patient. Mankind is queer folks . . . 
There'll be worse yet to come. But | 
do mean to keep myself up like . . And, 
mind you, Sukey, I do forbid you to 
say no more about it. Not one word. 
And happen what may.”’ 


Valiant resolution was soon put to 
the test. At the village shop manners 
became curt. The farmer, from whom 
Sukey daily fetched the milk, on a sud- 
den ran too short to supply her any 
more. The school-mistress, till now 
Mary’s favourite gossip, kept quite 
aloof. 

On Easter-Day public malevolence 
was ripe for much more painful demon- 
stration. Mary and Sukey, on their 
way to morning service, were accosted 
by Geoffrey Charnwood, acting, it 
seemed, in his capacity as people’s 
churchwarden. It might have been ex- 
pected that he would shew some em- 
barrassment considering what he had 
to say. But the ungrateful are, by that 
very fact, too dull for shame. And 
what was Mary Burnet in comparison 
with Cashwell ? 

Geoffrey’s manner was stern; his look 
smote. 

‘*T wanted to ask you, Mrs. Burnet 

. Did you think of staying to the 
Sacrament this morning? ’ 

‘* Yes, I did,’’ replied Mary. 

‘* Well, I have been requested to let 
you know that, if you stay, most of the 
people will go out. There’s a strong 
feeling about the village—I’m sorry to 
have to say this to you—that you are 
not... well, that the Rector ought 
to make some few enquiries before he 
gives you the Sacrament. And till 
that’s been done there are people who 
aren’t satisfied to partake at the same 
time with you. A great many—as usual 

have arranged to stay to-day, being 
Easter.”’ 

‘* Shame !—oh, 
Sukey cried out. 
stopped her. 


what a shame!”’ 
But Mary instantly 
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There was a pause. The old woman, 
leaning on her stick, gazed down ab- 
sently at a grave beside the path, upon 
which daffodils were flowering. 

“Vm afraid I’m in a_ hurry,’’ 
Geoffrey said roughly. ‘‘ I should like 
to know your decision, please.’’ 

Mary still made no haste to answer 
him. But after another moment’s 
thought, she said mildly : 

** Very well. I will go out.”’ 

As the congregation got up from their 
knees at the end of the prayer for the 
Church Militant, there could be felt the 
expectancy among them. The school- 
children clattered out; one or two 
grown people followed. The bulk of 
the congregation remained seated, and 
very few were those who did not so 
turn as to watch Mary Burnet. , 

During the whole service Sukey had 
felt how Mary was trembling. But the 
old face at least had shewn no anger, 
Nor did it shew anger now, when, her 
private prayer finished, Mary rose, took 
up her stick and prayer-book, and, 
under the glare of those many eyes, 
limped down the church and out. 


Not improbably, if she had wept— 
even if she had raged—the villagers 
might have considered they had gone 


far enough. Her imperturbability exas- 
perated them. The Rector took the 
matter in hand. He talked long and 
wisely to old Mary. He enquired care- 
fully into what she had given Sarah 
Priddle. Having obtained the names of 
the herbs he gathered information con- 
cerning them from chemists. What he 
elicited was all in Mary’s favour: the 
herbs were said to be harmless, simply 
more or less discarded from the materia 
medica because accounted ineffective. 
He made this known,—having a regard 
for Mary, and a still more earnest re- 
gard for justice. 

But the parish would not be appeased. 


_It persisted in the conviction of there 


being something wrong with Mary 
Burnet. Why, that quiet way of hers 
—so unnatural, so superior—was evi- 
dence plain of it! No ordinary person 
could possibly have borne the common 
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hatred with this strange unflinching 
calm. 

Was there nothing they could do to 
make her cry out? 

And was there nothing they could do 
to drive her out of Hattery? 

Growlings of spite, with petty dis- 
courtesies and annoyances, went on from 
Easter to Whitsuntide; and then the 
wantonness of Mary’s enemies found out 
a more effective way to hurt her. 

One evening in early June, walking 
about her garden, she looked at each 
several plant with a loving pride—mark- 
ing the tufted rise of her lilies, her 
swelling rosebuds; the clumps of stocks, 
columbines, pinks and lupins, flowering 
or growing on to flower. She lingered 
over her precious herb-plot, watered it 
circumspectly, and culled a handful of 
stems and flowers for immediate use. 

‘Well, you do love your garden 
more’n anyone as I ever did see,”’ re- 
marked Sukey, coming to coax her in- 
doors to supper. 

** Yes, I allow that—I do love it won- 
derful,’’ Mary responded. ‘‘ It do take 
many years and a lot of human nature 
for to make a garden.”’ 

Next morning, when she rose from 
bed and peeped out before dressing, that 
cherished half-acre lay before her flower- 
less and herbless, the grimmest trampled 
wilderness. Oh, how had she slept 
while such devastation was a-doing ? 

With a devilish, silent stealth, fa- 
voured by a brightness of moon strong 
as daylight, her enemies had rooted up 
and mangled every plant she had. Only 
the larger fruit-trees were spared; and 
even these had been torn, stripped and 
broken so far as could be noiselessly 
done. 

Mary rubbed her eyes and looked— 
rubbed her eyes and looked again. 
Surely this was a bad dream. No, it 
was not a dream. 

With the steadiness bred of long 
habit she washed and dressed herself 
just as usual—making no outcry, not 
even hurrying. When she knelt down 
to say her prayers, the full sense of her 
calamity came upon her. She remained 
kneeling for many minutes, with her 
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face in her hands, quite unable to pray. 
The tears began to from her 
eyes. At doggedly determined 
not to give’ in, she said her prayers 
aloud, yet not thinking of what she was 
saying; and she added to them a peti- 
tion that this heedlessness might be for- 
given her, because she had done the best 
she could. 


flow 
last, 


For once Mary did not check Sukey’s 
violent outburst of rage—not even when 
she stood with her arms akimbo in the 
midst of the desolated garden-plot, and 
harangued the shuffle-footed villagers 
who came and stood about in knots, to 
peer over the palings. 

All that day groups succeeded one 
another loitering and looking. Some 
put on a grave face, some a grin. Few 
spoke,—nor were the words that they 
said sympathetic. 

The Rector came round early and in 
haste. He was, of course, full of indig- 
nation, and of pitifulnmess towards 
Mary. He set on foot immediately 
what measures he could to discover the 
culprits; but it may as well be disclosed 
at once—his endeavours proved to the 
end all in vain. 

They might surmise: but Mary and 
Sukey never knew who had wrought the 
ruin. 

Nothing could comfort Mary. The 
first day she sat by her fireside, almost 
unable to employ herself; tears from 
time to time running down her cheeks. 
The next she was better, and occupied 
herself much as usual within doors; but 
all that day and for many days succeed- 
ing, she could not bring herself to go 
out. 

Meanwhile the Rector—a_ lavishly 
generous man when his compassion was 
moved—turned on his own gardener to 
straighten her garden, and, so far as 
that was possible, stocked it all anew. 
Mary thanked him, with a touching old 
face of tearful gratitude; looked at all 
the plants and admired them. 

Soon she began to tend them as she 
had tended the others: she renewed her 
herb-bed; she went to and fro in the 
village again. 
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Nevertheless, Sukey could tell a 
difference in her; could tell that she was 
inwardly unconsoled. 

Indeed, Mary could not get out of her 
head the first sight of that scene of 
devastation; nor out of her heart the 
sense that she was hated. 


VI. 
CasHWELL and Nora Draycott were 
married that July. They had not been 
settled three months in Hattery as man 
and wife before rumours went about of 
their quarrelling. 

Such rumours did not reach Mary’s 
ears. No visitors yet came to her door, 
and Sukey, most diligent collector of 
tittle-tattle, had been strictly forbidden 
ever to mention Cashwell’s name to her. 

‘*I do know,’’ said Mary, ‘‘ what I 
can endure with patience, and what I 
can’t. If so be God Almighty brings 
him across me, why I must. . . . But 
there ain’t no need to take the same 
from you, Sukey.”’ 

One afternoon, early in winter, the 
church-bell tolled for a death: 
twenty-eight strokes and no more. Old 
Mary at her window heard and counted 
them. 

‘** Young !’’ she said. 
you know who that be, Sukey? 

‘“‘It be Mrs. Faith Charnwood? ”’ 
said Sukey, with immense §alacrity. 
‘* She be dead this time with that there 
fever: and the baby be gone too.’’ 

Mary sighed: but made no remark. 
Then Sukey, greatly daring, muttered 
under her breath : 

** She did have the same doctor what 
she had with the last one.’’ 

Still Mary said nothing. 

A week later Geoffrey Charnwood 
came in. He stooped at the shoulders ; 
his face was pale under the sunburn. 

Being bidden to sit, he sat down, 
leaning forward over his knees, and 
looking on the ground. 

‘*T’ve come,’’ he began hoarsely at 
length. ‘‘ I’ve come to tell you some- 
thing, Mrs. Burnet, as is just you 
should know. My wife,’’ he stopped 
and cleared his throat, ‘‘ my wife called 


was 


** Do 
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out for you many times. She be- 
moaned that you had been badly treated 
and wanted us to fetch you. It wouldn’t 
have been no good. She was worse 
even than she was that other time. 
Still, I wanted you to know—that’s 
all.’’ 

He got up: and Mary also rose. 

‘*T be very sorry about it,’’ she said 
simply. 

‘I do believe, after all,’’ he said, 
you’re a good woman. Look here—l 
rather beg your pardon. I might have 
stood up for you a bit. But you know 

that brother-in-law of mine—so to 
call him. . There, I mustn’t stay 
talking. Only—if there’s anything you 
want doing, let me know. Good-day.”’ 

Sukey executed a heartless war-dance 
of triumph upon his retreat. On Mary’s 
face, too, for an instant there appeared 
a glow and a smile. 

Then Sukey shouted: ‘‘So you've 
learnt your lesson at last, have you?- 
you wallowing fool !’”’ 

And thereupon Mary’s faint exultation 
died down, and she was displeased, with 
herself as well as Sukey; for she had 
given way to a feeling not essentially 
unlike the girl’s coarse glee. 

‘*You be too goody-good for any- 


, 


“e 


thing,’’ said Sukey sulkily, being re- 
proved. ‘‘ I don’t know how I puts up 
with ye. Why can’t ye be natural, like 


as everybody else ?’’ 

‘*In the first place death is death,’’ 
said Mary. ‘‘ We be bound not to 
harden our hearts concerning it. And, 
secondly, *tis a foolish habit to be ask- 
ing questions whereof you do know the 
answer.”’ 


VII. 


A FrortnicuT later Geoffrey Charnwood 


again visited Mary Burnet’s cottage. 

It was about noon: and Mary’s early 
dinner was steaming upon the table. It 
was hardly courteous to come at such a 
time, but Geoffrey’s mien showed that 
he had come to say something of a kind 
which makes the ordinary man quite 
forget courtesy. 

‘** Have you heard about Priddle, Mrs. 
Burnet ?”’ 
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‘* Nothing lately, I haven’t.”’ 

‘** He’s a hard drinker, you know.”’ 

‘* So they tell me.”’ 

‘* Well, he’s been on tramp for the 
past week. He came back the day be- 
fore yesterday. I saw him: he wanted 
me to take him on again. I couldn’t, 
of course. He looked very queer, | 
thought; and this morning he is raving 
like a lunatic. Well, the doctor says its 
small-pox. And I'll be ‘honest with you, 
it’s a bad case. That's because of the 
drink, the doctor says. 

‘* 1 be sorry for it all,’ said Mary, 
but she said no more. 

Geoffrey hummed and ha’ed. 

** There’s 
daughter to look after him,”’ he began. 
‘* She is too young really for the job.”’ 


” 


nobody but his eldest 


‘* She is a knowledgeable girl,’’ re- 
marked Mary. ‘‘ But she will want 
help—that’s true.”’ 

** Quite so, Mrs. Burnet—quite so. 
She does want help and that’s what I've 
come about. 
into a panic. 
who, it seems, have managed not to be 


The whole village has got 
For there’s a good many 


And those that were 
when they were babies. 


vaccinated at all. 
1 under- 


stand the good of vaccination wears off, 


> 

so that they're none the better off. 
Who’s to go near the man? And yet 
it’s hard on him, you know.”’’ 

**It is very hard 
Mary assented. 

‘* It wants a knowing, careful sort of 
woman—both to tend him, and to take 
trouble about the infection.”’ 


** That’s right. 


just as you say,” 


It will want that.’’ 

** Have you ever had anything to do 
with small-pox, Mrs. Burnet? ”’ 

‘“* Yes, two or three times, I have. 
And last time I said, May the Almighty 
preserve me from any more. It is a 
very awful visitation.’’ 

‘*The doctor can’t find anyone to 
nurse the man. We’ve no fever hospital 
nigh—nor a nurse.”’ 

‘*No—I should think it would be a 
trouble.”’ 

Geoffrey turned red, and at last 
blurted out : 

‘“I’m not here speaking for myself, 
Mrs. Burnet. I’ve come—well, I’ve 
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come as representative—representative, 
you know, of the village in general. 
We've had a great deal of discussion : 
and people are in a panic,—there’s no 
denying it. What we want to know is: 
Do you think you could possibly under- 
take Priddle? We we know you're 
very—very courageous, and very skil- 
ful.”’ 

‘** Well, of all the impudence,’’ cried 
Then, 
words failing her, she stamped her foot, 


Sukey, breaking in as usual. 


and shook her fist. 

Mary never was quick with her tongue 
when her heart was much moved. She 
stared at Geoffrey with a face so inex- 
pressive that he could not tell whether 
or no she meant to refuse. He bungled 
on: 

We.have 


some of us felt for you about the way 


“Some of us thought 


you have been treated: and it occurred 
to me that really vou might 
you know 
tunity to put yourself right with people 


in a way, 
welcome this, as an oppor- 


Mary lifted herself up a little: her 
fixed gaze grew very bright: and now 
she found her voice. <A hard, violent 
indeed, to hear 


voice it was—strange, 


from her mouth. 

‘I'll be hanged if I do it.” 

Geoffrey blinked and fell back as if 
he had been struck in the face. 

** Oh, very well,’’ he murmured con- 
fusedly : then, because the need was ex- 
treme, he tried again, and being an 
arrant bungler, bungled yet worse : 

‘* Look here, Mrs. Burnet, it’s a very 
serious matter: an exceedingly serious 
matter for the whole of Hattery. And 
we shouldn’t dream of asking this of 
you without making some acknowledg- 
ment. There’s myself and the other 
farmers—and I’m sure the Rector will 
Look here, I promise you we'll 
Why I 
myself, I°ll put down—let me see, I'll 
put down a 


join in. 
make it well worth your while. 


Mary would not hear another word. 
‘Farmer Charnwood,’’ she _ cried 
sharply, ‘‘1 tell you this: J'll be 
damned if I do it.”’ 
c 
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Geollrey departed in haste. 

Mary and Sukey sat down to their 
meal— cold. Sukey was 
nervous from sheer astonishment : Mary 


now grown 


appeared elated, and ate with great 
relish. 


But half-way through dinner, sud- 
denly, her spirits dropped. She grew 
white; and laid down her knife and 
fork. 


‘* Sukey,’’ she said, and her tone was 
almost tragic; ‘‘ Sukey, I did give 
way.”’ 
Sukey Icoked up at her, but had no 
answer to make. 
‘*T have given way,’’ moaned Mary, 
oh, what shall I do? And, Sukey,— 
tell the truth, now—did I really say a 
bad word, or did it only cross my mind 
like? ”’ 
‘*“You did 
sorrowfully. 


“ce 


say it,’’ replied Sukey 
Mary Burnet, in fearful distress, rose 
and began to walk about the room. 
‘“What shall I do now?’”’ she kept 
muttering. ‘‘ What shall I do now? ”’ 
‘* Don’t be so troubled, dear,”’ 
forted Sukey, following 
‘We do all slip sometimes. 


com- 
her about. 

And God 
\lmighty knows you’re the wonderful- 
lest patient woman.”’ 

‘“He doesn’t know nothing of the 
kind . ‘cos I ain't. You don’t 
understand, child. What’s the good of 
beginning a thing and never going on 
to the finish? I said I'd bear this 
patient. And I have borne it pretty well 
patient. And now, just at the last 
Oh, I am a fool! ”’ 

She rambled and rambled about the 
room, uttering ejaculations of grief. 
She was, to Sukey, quite incomprehen- 
sible, and presently even irritating. 

‘“ Well,’ the girl protested at length, 
‘ you do seem to make one giving way 
a reason for the next. Firstly, it’s your 
bit of temper, secondly, it’s your griev- 
ousness. Why don’t ye stop? You'll 
get to thirdly and fourthly by and by. 
A rare kind of a mess you'll be in too.”’ 

Mary paused and looked consider- 
ingly at Sukey. Long habit, besides, 
was beginning to re-assert itself, 


that’s a true word what you spoke 
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in your folly, my girl. Ay, and I'll heed 
it. I'll finish my dinner.”’ 

She ate plentifully, though not now 
with the former relish: then went 
up to her bedroom. She came down in 
a few minutés with a check bundle in 
her hand, and going straight to the 
pegs, put on her bonnet and cloak, and 
took her stick from its corner. 

‘* Now, my dear,’’ she said to Sukey; 
with an unusual 
‘* Give me a kiss. 


gay 
You’re a good girl. 
Bide you here till the day I comes back. 
I be going to that poor fool of a 
Priddle.’”’ 


expansiveness, 


VIII. 


PRIDDLE recovered from the small-pox, 
and so did his two elder children who 
caught it from him. Old Mary nursed 
them all. She endured the visits of 
Cashwell—true, they were as rare as 
decency permitted—with equanimity : 
and carried out his directions faithfully, 
yet not without some admixture of her 
own discretion. The rest of the village 
escaped at the price of enduring sore 
arms, and still sorer tempers by reason 
of a general vaccination. 

Mary, not unnaturally, and im spite 
of her extreme dislike of it, became a 
heroine in the eyes of the village... Popu- 
lar gratitude was diligently fostered by 
the Rector, who gave a tea-party at the 
school in her honour, soon after she had 
returned home again. 

Mary endured all the acute misery of 
the shy throughout the function, her dis- 
comfort reaching its height when, in the 
name of the parish, the Rector presented 
her with a far too comfortable arm- 
chair. Even the kindly, imaginative 
Rector—himself, good man, still given 
in the privacy of his study to lolling with 
his feet on the mantelpiece—did not 
fully realise all that was implied in the 
straight uprightness of Mary’s back as 
she sat—a back which, lame though she 
was, had never yet taken to lolling. 

What was painful in the enacting 
might perhaps be pleasant in thé retros- 
pect. Mary was soothing the after 
aches of shyness by some such reflec- 
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tions—standing in her deep porch, 
before closing the door for the night, 
and looking out to see the weather. 
Behind her the cottage was dark, save 
for the small glimmer of a dwindling 
fire, invisible except to any one standing 
exactly opposite the door. 

Two persons came along the path 
outside the garden-hedge, a man and a 
woman. aay could not avoid hearing 
some words of what they said. 

The path was uneven, and the woman 
stumbled heavily. 

‘* Good heavens, Nora, how awkward 
you are! You'll find yourslf in no end 
of a bother if you are so confoundedly 
careless.”’ 

‘You would be awkward if you were 
in my place, and felt as ill as I do. I 
wish men could each one of them have 
it for a day.”’ 

‘““You are truly amiable—most wo- 
manly—most refined. Perhaps you 
would like to go and stay with this 
wonderful Mrs. Burnet. You have no 


doubt changed your mind about her. 
She will look after you.”’ 

“‘I] shouldn’t care where I went, 
so long as I could get away from 
you, you fiend— you horrible, 
ing fiend. 
to her.”’ 


sneer- 
I’ve a great mind to call 
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‘*Do, by all means. We shall see 
what she will do.’’ 


‘*] shall.””. The woman’s voice then 
shouted,—but hardly loud enough to be 
heard by any one inside the cottage, if 
it had been closed,—‘‘ Mrs. Burnet, Mrs 
Burnet, are you there? Come and speak 
to me. I want you.”’ 

Mary made no answer. 

Nora found the gate, and came up the 
path; her husband following _ her. 
Then Mary called in her turn: 

‘**T be here, Mrs. Cashwell. 
do you want of me?’”’ 

Nora had not imagined that old Mary 
would be out of doors. She stopped 
short. Without being able to see her 
face in the dark, one might feel her 
stare of foolishness. Her husband snig- 
gered low, but audibly. 

“Well, I want to know’ your 
opinion,’’ Nora then began, in tones of 
badly simulated gaiety. ‘‘ It’s just for 
fun, you know. My husband and I 
were discussing how we would manage 
a fiend if we had to live with one. 
Now, how would you manage? ’ 

** Well,’’ said old Mary, 


only one way of living, 


What 


‘I knows 
whether with 
fiends or with men, and that is not to 
give way to them. But, to be sure, the 
first business before you, my dear, is 
not to give way to yourself.’’ 


COCK-FIGHTING. 


By J. HARRIS-STONE, M.A. 


HERE is probably less real cruelty in 
T cock-fighting than in any other 
sport of a killing character; less 
than in bull-fighting where hosts of 
worn-out horses meet their doom, and 
certainly less than in coursing a hare or 
in hunting a half tame stag. Fighting 
is an irrepressible and irresistible pas- 
sion with the game cock. He will fight, 
willy-nilly, though he fights 
against his inclination. Even on his 
native dunghill he fights. ‘Therefore, 
there is nothing unnatural in cock- 
fighting. 

In cock-fighting, when properly con- 
ducted, the birds meet fairly and 
squarely in the arena and fight volun- 
tarily as they would do in their own 
farm-yards, if they lived there. 

Formerly it was in this country the 
sport of kings, but now it is delegated 
to surreptitious encounters only in out- 
of-the-way places which the police know, 
or are supposed to know, not of. Royal 
cockpits are not, and their former 
existence is only dimly evidenced by the 
legacy of ‘*‘ Pit’’ to our theatres, and 
certain other household expressions in 
our language. In the Canary Islands, 
it is still, par excellence, the sport. 
Years ago—not so very many—it was 
similarly the leading and _ recognised 
pastime throughout England and _ Ire- 
land. 

The Palace of Westminster had its 
cock-pit and there was another at Bird- 
cage Walk called the Royal, immor- 
talised in one of Hogarth’s best en- 
gravings. The Herberts were the family 
which assiduously pursued the sport : 


never 


‘* The Herberts every cock-pit day 
Do carry away, away, away 
The gold and glory of the day.”’ 


In the records of the Audit Office there 
is extant an entry which shows how the 
sport received official recognition :— 


**XXI per annum to the keeper of our 
Playhouse called the Cockpitt, in St. 
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James’s Parke.’’ Shrove Tuesday seems 
to have been the great day for the 
tournaments. Sir Charles Sedley, in an 
epigram on a cock at Rochester, prays : 


‘“May’st thou be 
Peter’s crime 
And on Shrove Tuesday perish in thy 
prime! ”’ 


punished for St. 


At Applecross, in Ross-shire, so late 

as 1790, the boys who came to school 
had to bring with them a quarter’s fee 
in addition to the 
scholastic money and the dominie had to 
provide cocks for the boys’ holiday 
entertainments. What would people 
say to that nowadays? 
English was the 
sport is shown by the way it has inter- 
twined itself in the English language. 
We need only mention our ‘‘ Cockspur ”’ 
Street at Charing Cross, and such house- 
hold and familiar expressions as ‘‘ turn- 
ing tail,’’ ‘‘ living like a fighting-cock,”’ 
** cock-sure,’’ ‘‘ that cock won’t fight,’’ 
etc. 

In the Canary Islands, where I have 
seen the sport pursued under absolutely 
fair conditions, it is the only amusement 
which arouses the enthusiasm and 
kindles the fire of the mixed plucky 
Guanche and_ gentlemanly, sluggish 
Spanish blood of the islefios. To such 
an extent is the sport carried on, that 
not many years ago a church actually— 
Santo Domingo in Villa Orotava—was 
pressed into the service as a cock-pit ! 

The regular season for cock-fighting 
begins on Carnival Sunday and is con- 
tinued on the immediately successive 
Sundays. The training of the birds and 
the preparations for the tournaments, as 
they are called, involve the expenditure 
of a vast amount of money and afford 
occupation to a great many people. The 
town of Las Palmas, in Gran Canaria, 
has two first-class cock-training institu- 
tions, where the war-like instincts and 
fighting powers of the birds are minutely 


as ‘‘ cockfight dues ’ 


How thoroughly 





Pe ee Cre 








thought out, developed and studied. No 
labour is too great in training the cocks, 
no details too trivial to watch in bringing 
them to fighting perfection. Much more 
care and attention are given to these 
birds than to the host of sun-burnt 
urchins who roam the streets, almost in 
statu natura. 

On one of the tournament Sundays | 
turned down the Calle Blanco and 
rapped at the door of an ordinary 
dwelling house—so it seemed from the 
street—and readily obtained admittance. 
Before my eyes could become accus- 
tomed to the comparative coolness and 
darkness of the interior after the heat 
and glare of the street, my ears were 
assailed with the unmistakeable sound 
of spasmodic cock-crowings. The rooms 
of the house had been converted into 
dwellings for innumerable cocks. The 
walls were lined with boxes about the 
size of tea-chests, placed one above 
another, for some four or five tiers. 
Each box had wooden bars in front, and 
nearly all contained cocks. Perches, | 
found, are only put in at night for roost- 
ing upon. On the day of my visit one 
hundred and sixteen birds were under- 
going the course of training, though the 
manager informed me that before Easter 
he would have to provide one hundred 
and fifty in order to match a similar 
number, now being trained at the rival 
establishment. Fifty prime cocks were 
to be selected from this house to meet in 
mortal combat fifty from the other house 
in the town, to fight in matched pairs. 
The fighting weight is from three pounds 
twelve ounces to four pounds two ounces, 
and the object of the training is to bring 
each bird within those limits, and at the 
same time to keep their health and 
physique at the highest pitch of perfec- 
tion. Feeding-time is two in the after- 
noon, when each bird is served with a 
carefully weighed-out quantity of grain, 
water, etc., in accordance with the desire 
of the trainer to increase or reduce a 
particular bird’s weight. Our English 
expression of ‘‘ living like a fighting- 


cock ’? would seem to be inapplicable 
here, for, as far as I observed, no bird 
was allowed to gorge to his heart’s 
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content. ‘The system of feeding the 
fighting-cocks in England would ap- 
pear to have been different or the pro- 
verbial saying could scarcely have 
arisen. Once a day the birds are taken 
singly from their cages and sunned for 
a short time on the azotea, or flat roof, 
this exposure to sunlight being essen- 
tial to the maintenance of perfect 
health. From the azotea the bird is 
taken downstairs to a yard at the back, 
where he is allowed to follow his natural 
instincts and scratch and pick about in a 
cinder-heap thoughtfully provided for 
the purpose. 

I gathered that the main consideration 
in the breeding of game-cocks in the 
Canaries is good game parentage, colour 
being of no account. I saw cocks 
black, brown, speckled, white, and 
others of almost every variety of mixed 
hue and shade. In England, in the 
cock-fighting period, on the contrary, 
white or even dun coloured birds were 
held to be the worst fighters. Hence 
arose the expression for cowadice, 

‘ showing the white feather.” 

The training bin, a most important 
essential to the sport, was in the centre 
of an upper room, solely devoted to its 
use. This is a round railed enclosure 
on the floor, eight feet in diameter, sur- 
rounded by tightly stretched canvas, 
eighteen inches high. This miniature 
circus is where the cocks are made to 
exercise for the reduction of weight, and 
where sham fights occur in the course of 
The bird whose weight has to 
be reduced is placed on the sanded floor 
of the enclosure. The trainer, taking 
another cock under his arms, which he 
first allows the cock on the ground to see 
and become excited over, walks round 
and round the circle, where he is fol- 
lowed closely by his adipose confrére. 
This wholesome discipline soon reduces 
weight, and also improves the stamina of 
the leg muscles. Sham fights, to teach 
the birds the use of their own spurs, take 
place in the same bin, each spur being 
encased in a little padded bag, the 
botona, a device exactly corresponding 
in use to boxing-gloves. When a speci- 
ally game bird’s education is desired to 


training. 
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be pushed forward and perfected, it is 
considered worth while to let him taste 
blood, for which purpose he is matched 


in the bin on several occasions with 
inferior cocks. The weaker birds of the 
establishment are thus by one 
for the benefit the more 
promising. 

When a good game-cock loses a spur 
by accident or in a fight, a not unfre- 
quent occurrence, it is replaced before a 
tournament by a spur taken from the leg 
of a dead cock. ‘The new spur is tightly 
strapped on. I saw a table-drawer full 
of fine spurs reserved for this purpose, 


one 


of 


sacrified 
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that the birds may be cool during the 
combat, all the fluff around the thick 
ends of the quick feathers is 
eliminated. A curious semi-naked ap- 
pearance is the result of this treatment. 

The fighting age begins at two years. 
The ordinary value of a bird of known 
parentage is two or three dollars—eight 
or twelve shillings. If the parentage be 
not known, the bird is practically value- 
less. Recently a remarkable game cock 
sold for ten pounds, but that was quite 
an exceptional price. 

The cockpit, the scene of the sanguin- 
ary contests, adjoining the establish- 


also 
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for in the Canaries the keen steel spurs 
so common in Mexico and Peru are never 
used. There can be no question that the 
use of artificial spurs is a more merciful 
method of cock-fighting, for when the 
birds use their natural weapons, the com- 
bats are much more protracted and 
therefore more cruel. 

I understand that lancet-like spurs are 
to this day used in the sub-rosd contests 
of the North of England. 

lhe crests and comb are cut off in the 
Canaries at the age of one year, for a 
game-cock must have nothing which his 
adversary lav hold of. 


may In order 





ment, is a circular building, with tier 
upon tier of benches, capable of accom- 
modating about four hundred persons. 
The actual pit is a circular enclosed 
space, eighteen feet in diameter, elevated 
two feet above the floor, in the centre of 
the building. It is surrounded by 
wooden railings, with two doors opposite 
to each other for the introduction of the 
rival birds. 
the lofty ceiling above this circular pit is 
a pair of scales (just such as grocers use 
in an old fashioned general village shop 
in England), ready 
cocks at the last moment before the com- 


Suspended by a string from 


for weighing the 








bat, for the birds pitted against one 
another must be ol equal weight. 

Seven duels take place at a 
ment, and the two establishments of the 
of the 


tourna- 


town in turn inform one another 


respective weights ol the seven birds 
which will be produced. Three onzas 


(ten pounds) is staked on each duel by 
either establishment, so that the stakes 
for a tournament amount to one hundred 
and forty pounds. ‘The gate-money, 
one peseta a person (about tenpence) is 
divided into three parts, one part going 
owner of the cockpit, the other 
two cock-training 

Betting 
fights, but 


to the 
two parts between the 
establishments the 
goes on freely during the 
little shouting or uproar. 


of town. 


there is very 
The Spaniards are too dignified 


sedate 
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are the same, 
pit and carefully wipes each bird's spurs 
with a sponge dipped in vinegar, or else 
runs them into a fresh lemon. 
cess ensures the 
free from poison. 
untied, and the birds, still 


and 


to give free vent to their feelings. 


~ man advances into the 


this pro- 
spurs being clean and 
Then the strings are 
grasped firmly, 
are held near to each other. ‘They at 
once become excited, when, the actual 
cockpit being cleared and the doors shut 
are placed on the eround 

in the centre of the 


the two birds 
opposite one another, 
enclosure. 

One can never be 
what the birds will do, or which will be 
winner. directly they 
ground they rush together with 


‘ cock-sure ** as to 


the Sometimes 


touch the 
a mad impetus, meet, cannon, rise in the 
air with wings partly extended, and re- 


bound to the ground on their feet. Some- 


















Sometimes several men combine to bet 
together ; they form a vaca (cow), and, 
placing their money together in equal 
quantities, permit one of their number to 
do all the betting for the lot. The origin 
of this curious name for co-operative 
betting at cock-fighting 1s uncertain. 

As with most other sports where bet- 
ting contributes to the excitement and 
popularity of the amusement, cheating is 
not unknown. ‘There are two modes of 
obtaining unfair advantage in the sport, 
which are especially odious in the eyes ol 
the spectators; one consists in putting 
grease upon the feathers, the slightest 
amount preventing the opposing 
getting a good grip with his beak. The 


bird 


and even more heinous crime 1s 
For in- 


other 
putting poison on the spurs. 
stance, if the spurs be run into a garlic 
bulb before the fight, they will instantly 
cause swellings on the antagonist’s body 
from a mere scratch. 

The tournaments take place at noon 
on Sundays, and I never saw women 
present at those I attended. <A bird is 
brought down into the arena by the re- 


presentative of each of the training 


establishments. A piece of string 1s 
passed under the body and tied over the 
back; the scales are lowered and the 


birds weighed in the presence of the 
spectators. Both satisfied 
that the weights of the 


sides being 





two ¢ ombatants 


times when liberated they at first stretch 
out their necks to the fullest extent, and 
for a second or two remain thus motion- 
less, as if in a mesme ric trance. ‘Then 
commences a stern fight, generally to the 
death. The policy of ea h bird is to get 
above the other in order to get a down- 


ward thrust into the antagonist’s head. 


To do this, they try their utmost to seize 
one another by the nape of the nec k, and 
in their furious peckings drive their bills 
deep down into the flesh, which soon be- 
comes swollen and bloody. 

Now and then a well-trained cock kills 
his enemy at the very first onslaught by 
a well-directed spur thrust in a \ ital part. 
I timed some of the combats and found 
that thes lasted for some ten, fifteen, or 
even twenty minutes, the birds, as a rule, 
fighting till one or other fell down dead, 
instances only sur- 


the 


the conqueror in some 
viving a few seconds. In some of 
well-sustained fights the birds, appar- 
ently by mutual consent, re tire from one 
another for an interval to enable thei 
become tranquilised 


Now and then in 


panting sides to 
before recommencing. 
a tournament a cock will suddenly turn 
tail and run as fast as his two legs can 
carry him round and round the ene losure, 
closely followed by the other. This sud- 
den resolve, perhaps after a most plucky 
most 


bird 


stand-up fight, was sometimes a 


comic spectacle. The retreating 
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seemed to Say I see you are stronger 
than I; I haven’t a chance; I must go; 
good-bye; I’m off.’’ I realised fully the 
force of our expression, ‘‘ turning tail.”’ 

I never visited the cages above the pit 
after the tournaments without finding 
several cocks which had been removed as 
conquerors lying dead in their places, 
such birds having, in sporting parlance, 
evidently died game. 

The sport, however, is one peculiarly 
adapted to the Spanish temperament and 
character, requiring no physical exer- 
tion. The menial part of the business 
can be performed by hirelings, and the 
spectacle is compatible with a_ cool, 
gentlemanly, and unruffled demeanour. 

The Act prohibiting cock-fighting in 
England was passed in 1849 and is en- 
titled 12 & 13 Vict. cap. 92. Section 3 
of that Act enacts that every person 
‘‘ who shall keep or use or act in the 
management of any place for the purpose 
of fighting ’’ any cock, ‘‘ or shall permit 
or suffer any place to be so used shall be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding £5 for 





every day he shall so keep or use or act 
in the management of any such place, or 
permit or suffer any place to be used as 
aforesaid; provided always, that every 
person who shall receive money for the 
admission of any other person to any 
place kept or used for any of the pur- 
poses aforesaid shall be deemed to be 
the keeper thereof; and every person 
who shall in any manner aforesaid en- 
courage, aid or assist at the fighting of 
cock ‘‘ as aforesaid, shall forfeit 
and pay a penalty not exceeding £5 for 
such offence.”’ 


any 


every 

And by Sec. 29 the penalties would 
seem to be intended to equally apply to 
the fighting of hens for ‘‘ 
the masculine gender are to be under- 
stood to apply to persons and animals of 
the feminine gender’’; and the Irish 
High Court has recently held in Allen v. 
Small that a “* cock ’’ is an animal within 
Sec. 2 of 12 & 13 Vict. c. 92, and to cause 
cocks to fight is an offence within that 
section, 


words denoting 





THE DREAM-BEARER 


By D. S. 


‘* Now whither go’st thou, maiden fair, 
With eyes so full of woe, 
And what are those thou carriest there 
That give so strange a glow? ”’ 


‘* Such colours never were I wis, 


So delicate and rare. 
But all too big a burden ’tis 


ler slender arms to bear. 


” 


The tears came to her tender eyes. 
‘* For I am tired,”’ she said. 
‘* ] may not rest from morning rise 
Till the sun goes down to bed.’’ 


‘* But tell me what thou holdest there, 


With little hands so thin ? 


” 


‘* They are my dreams that I must bear 


Till they and life fit in.”’ 
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A HUMDRUM EPISODE. 


One Act Play. 
By MAUD MADDICK. 


Characters: 
Stolid of 
Business. 

(The Husband.) 
Wealthy man of 
Pleasure. 
(Bachelor.) 


Joseph’s roman- 


man 


tic young wife. 
Molly s 
Friend. 
(Spinster.) 


bosom 


BOUNCE Maid of all 
Work. 

SCENE :—Smatt DRAWING-ROOM OF A 

SUBURBAN VILLA—YounGc Mrs. Hum- 


DRUM FLUTTERING 
FLOWERS 

HEAVING A 
DISCONTEN 


ABOUT, 
TO A 
SIGH, 


ROUND. 


ARRANGING 
STANDSTILL, 
AS SHE 


COMES 
DEEP 
EDLY 


LOOKS 


‘““How mean, and common- 
place it all looks after Paul St. Clair’s 


exquisite West-end Flat! Well, I 
suppose it matches my life—cramped 
—petty—and uninteresting. Good- 
ness ! Haven’t you’ gone yet, 


Joseph? ”’ 
| Enter JosepH HuMDRUM, STRUG- 
GLING INTO OVERCOAT. | 
Josepu: ‘* Really, my dear, if you could 
er—give me just a little attention, I 
should be so very much obliged. Betty 
and I have hunted everywhere for my 


muffler and_ gloves. Why——”’ 
(Picking them off a chair.) ‘* Here 
they are—now Molly, my dear 
really———"” 


Mo tty: ‘‘ Oh, of course, that’s right, 
now blame me for protecting my poor 
hands, and then I suppose you’ll blame 
me for losing your train—if you don’t 
put the wretched things on, and get 


off.’’ (Aside): ‘‘ I wish to Heavens I 
hadn’t said such an early hour for 
Paul St. Clair to call—and Joseph has 
never stayed at home so late before.’’ 


Josepn (turning over the muffler, and 


bending over the gloves—then glanc- 
ing at the clock): ‘*‘ If a woman could 
argue with logic, I should be inclined 
to lose my train, whilst we discussed 
the actual necessity (?) for my silk 
muffler to act as duster, and my Dent’s 
best kids to perform the part of pro- 
tecting your hands—which, by the 
way, are always independent in their 
actions !”’ 


Mo tty (also glancing at the clock, and 


— 
~ 


tapping her foot impatiently): ‘* How 
absurdly paltry a man is over trivial 
matters! Can’t you understand the 
force of impulse, and the utter insig- 
nificance of trivial considerations, 
when one’s whole mind is concentrated 
on the big stake at issue! I—I— 
mean—You’ll lose your train, Joseph, 
if you will stand arguing there.”’ 
SEPH: ‘‘ My dear, you bet your bot- 
tom dollar—as the Yankees say—I 
don’t give time for nothing. Don’t 
you worry over trains. I’m a bit in- 
terested——_”’ 


Mo.ty: ‘‘ Now, Joe dear, don’t be silly 


—I—well, I see now—was rash in 
snatching up your gloves, and muffler, 
for my labours—but they’re both 
dark, and I call it real wicked of you, 
hanging about as you’re doing this 
morning, when other days it’s the 


‘9.35 Up—or—we shall be in the 
Workhouse next week!’ Now, if 
you please, it’s the 10.45 you are 
calmly contemplating losing. Joe 


darling—do make haste! ”’ 





JosepH: ‘‘ Very well, my dear, very 
well. But—er—er pm 
Motiy: ‘‘Oh, for goodness sake— 





Betty, Betty!’’ 
41 





[(RuNs To Door). 


Enter Betty, 
WIPING HANDS ON APRON—STARES 
AT HER MASTER, PUTTING MUF- 


FLER ROUND 
GIGGLES. | 

Betty: ‘‘ Now, shure an’ I told you so! 
It’s the Missus herself, says I, a- 
mooning an’ a-dreaming.’ 

Motiy: ‘‘ Betty! This clock is slow, 
you know it is! Run quickly, and tell 
me the time by the kitchen clock, 
which never varies like your Master’s 
watch.”’ 

[Makes sicns To Betty, FROWNS 
AND NODS—BETTY RACES OFF— 
RETURNS BEAMING. | 

Betty: ‘‘ Ye can’t be catching no train 
to-day, sir—you'll have to be takin’ 
the Missus an outin’ instead. It’s 
awful late!”’ 

Josepn (a little flustered): ‘‘ Pooh! My 


HIS THROAT, AND 


watch is right enough now—lI shall 
catch the 10.45, if run! ”’ 

BETTY (misunderstanding Molly's 
signs): ** Ye couldn’t be doin’ it, sir, 


an’ the Missus wants a ‘oliday after 
yesterday's gaiety in London Town.”’ 

Mo tty: ‘ Of all the Irish idiots !! Joe, 
dearest, I am so grieved I’ve delayed 
you, I am all at sixes and sevens after 
my dissipation yesterday—quite un- 
strung, dear—oh, do hurry—do—do 
do catch that train—it’s the best of 
the day—it’s a downright marvellous 
train, and you hate a slow one.”’ 

[RuNs UP TO HIM—PULLS HIS MUF- 
FLER STRAIGHT—‘‘ Betty, bring 
his hat!’’ Betty BRINGS IT 
MOLLY POPS IT ON HIS HEAD. | 

[Exir Berry. ] 

Mo ty: ‘‘ Goodbye, Joseph. We—we 
—we’ll have a nice quiet little evening 
to-night.”” (Pushes him out of room 
—sinks into chair, and gasps). ‘‘ Oh! 
if they meet! Why didn’t I say Mr. 
St. Clair mentioned calling to-day— 
and Joseph noticed my dress too— 
actually asked me in his stupid stolid 
way ‘if I wanted to cut a dash in 
Suburbia?’ Then of course I had to 
say something—so like a fool I said, 
‘More likely out of Suburbia!’ Oh, 

I’m not myself—I can’t believe I’m 

just little Molly Humdrum married to 
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a City man, whose soul is incapable of 
rising above the low—sordid question 
of money grubbing. I can’t call it 
making, when this (waving her hand 
contemptuously round at the little 
room) is the outward and visible sign 
of the grubbing! Ah me! What a 
vista of life as it could be—my friend- 
ship with Paul St. Clair has opened 
before eyes. The romance—the 
poetry —the courtesy —the respect 
and idolatry—all of which should be a 
woman’s_ birthright—and a man’s 
privilege to yield her!! Oh, that 
such an ultra refined, sensitive nature 
as mine should have to cope with the 


my 


galling pettiness of such details as 


Mufflers—(mistaken for dusters). It’s 
so. trifling—not the muffler, that’s 
huge—I mean the notice of such an 


error—it’s so small minded, besides,”’ 
(Very sharply): ‘* He’d no business 
to wear one. Imagine Paul St. Clair 
in a muffler—that elegrant, graceful 
form disfigured with a muffler !”’ 

| ENter Berty—NOSE IN AIR, 

HAND IN RAG. | 

Berry: ‘* Shure an’ tisn’t meself would 
be interruptin’ the solilloquatin’s of a 
lady like yeself, but if I’m to do the 
work o’ the house en-toirely, with 
never a hand as ve promised to lend— 


AND 


to cook an’ to clean, to wash an’ to 
well, M’m, haccidents will 
‘appen to them as ‘urry, an’ thank the 
Good Lord for the Compensation Hact 
as pertects the poor  hoverdone 
menials !”’ 
Mo.ty (hurriedly): ‘‘ But we aren’t in- 
sured, Betty, and—and—my good girl 
-I’m sure the Act isn’t in force yet. 
Let me see, what have you done? ”’ 
Betty (sniffing): ‘‘ Ho no, M’m—it’s 
meself as can bear me own pains if 
the Hact ain’t in—but the day’s a 
comin’ when hevery scratch shall ‘ave 
its price!’ 
[Bounces out oF Room, FLINGING 
THE RAG BEHIND HER. | 
MOo.ty (pacing to and fro): ‘* More sor- 


iron 


did trifles.’”’ (Glances out of win- 
dow): ‘‘Good Heavens! Here’s 
Stella Dareall. Oh! This comes of 


having a bosom friend who has the 
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impertinence to come prying round at 


any unearthly hour she fancies. 

What shall I do, and how shall I get 

rid of her so as to have my téte-a-téte 

with Paul St. Clair, the only human 
being who seems to fathom the depths 
of my asthetic soul—the yearnings of 
my poetical nature.”’ 

[Loup Douste Knock. } 

Mo tty: ‘* Oh, there she is—the inquisi- 
tive—pushing—obtrusive CAT.”’ 

[Enter Stecira DareA_t. | 

Mot ty (with extended hands and beam- 
ing face): ‘* How perfectly sweet of 
you, dearest! I am delighted to see 
you so early.’’ 

STELLA (embracing her fondly): ‘* Well, 
darling, of course I want to thank you 
for being my chaperone last night.’’ 

Mouiiy: ‘* Chaperone? Oh—er 
dear, of course—but really I hadn’t 
looked at it like that. In fact, darling, 
I wanted to thank you for taking me, 
for, of course, as Joseph had a busi- 
ness engagement, I couldn’t have 
gone to Mr. St. Clair’ delicious supper 
party alone. It was so charming of 
him to ask my dear bosom friend, 
who’s so much wiser—and—er—older 
than silly little giddy me! ”’ 

STELLA (biting her lips—then smiling) : 
‘“Oh nonsense, dear Molly, everyone 
is saying how staid and matronly you 
look now. You mustn’t run yourself 
down, darling. Joseph was only tell- 
ing me in confidence the other day— 
that you really aren’t half so sil— 
thoughtless lately.’’ 

Motiy: ‘Oh, was he?, How kind— 
but that’s like Joseph—he knows how 
my dear Stella loves a little confiden- 
tial chat—as he remarked yesterday— 
‘It’s such a pity Stella can’t get—I 
mean—doesn’t get married—she has 
such homely qualities.’ ’’ 

STELLA (quickly): ‘‘ Poor Joseph! He 
admires domesticated woman. 
Never mind, dear—you'll be one in 
time—and how féte-like you look to- 
day—only just a little fagged and 
colourless—but that’s natural after 
our gaiety. You should have stayed 
in bed, dear—you haven’t my health 
and vigour, darling.’’ 





ves, 





so a 
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Mo.ty: ‘‘ No, Mr. St. Clair very aptly 
describes me—‘ A woman—but 
finely wrought; She seems not flesh 

-all soul and thought.’ ”’ 

STELLA (laughs merrily): ‘*‘ What a 
shame! As though there breathes a 
woman who wishes to be ignored—in 
the flesh !”’ 

Mo uty (very haughtily): ‘* There was 
no question of my being ignored in 
any way by Mr. St. Clair, but you are 
sO prosaic you can’t understand the 
communion of spirits, untramelled by 
worldly fetters—soaring above com- 
mon phrases, earthly ideas “a 

STELLA (holding up her hands): ‘‘ Spare 
me, Molly dearest. Your flights of 
fancy are indeed beyond my practical 
understanding. I'm a great believer 
in logic——”’ 

Mo. ty (irritably): ‘‘ Oh, for goodness 
sake leave logic out of it. Joseph 
talks of it quite enough—and,”’ glanc- 
ing at clock, ‘‘I suppose, 
you're off on a shopping expe 
don’t let me keep you—I—— 

STELLA (sitting down, and pulling off 
her gloves): ** Ah, but I want a chat 
a real long cosy chat—and that’s the 
best of having a dear married friend, 
whose time is her own—so different to 
poor me—the domesticated drudge in 
a relative’s household.’’ 

Mo.tiy: “It’s 


so 





dearest, 
dition 


my turn to say non- 
sense! Good gracious, Stella, how 
can you envy me. My trials are ter- 
rible. What's in a name, indeed? 
Why, everything—Humdrum is my 
name—my life-—-my fortune! Hum- 


drum, humdrum, humdrum!’ 

STELLA (smiling): ‘‘ And mine is Dare- 
all—dare-all, dare-all! Come now, 
Molly, I mean to put my name to test 
—with you! Do come, and sit beside 
me, and let us have a chat on—well- 
—important matters !”’ 

Mo.ty (impatiently—eyes clock) : 
‘* My dear Stella, I am so sorry—but 
the fact is—I—Oh, Betty Bounce is 
mad over the Compensation Act, and I 
ought to be doing ‘ Cooking, clean- 
ing, washing, ironing,’ while she sits 
down, in case she burns, scalds, cuts, 
or hurts herself in any possible way.’’ 


on 
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Sretta: ‘‘ Ah! But, Molly, I don’t 
want you to burn, or cut yourself in 
any possible way.”’ 

Mo tty: ‘‘ You seem to be speaking in 
riddles, Stella, to-day.’’ 

STELLA (taking her hand): ‘‘ No, dear, I 
am really in a most transparent mood, 
simply because I am happy—in fact, 
my dependence and drudgery already 
seem things of the past—and I have 
come to you, my dear bosom friend— 
this early hour of the day—to receive 
congratulations, sympathy with my 
joy and happiness, and to i 

Mo tty (fidgetting): ‘‘ Now, good gra- 
cious, Stella—you are actually waxing 
eloquent, and oh dear, oh dear—it 
isn’t early, it’s getting horribly late. 
Can’t you come later still, dear, for 
my congratulations, sympathy, and— 
everything else? They oughtn’t to be 
hurried, dear, they ought to have—at 
least a day to themselves! Do come 
to-morrow — when, when — Betty 
Bounce isn’t so upset and keen on 
Compensations.”’ 

STELLA (rising): ‘‘ Oh, of course, if you 
don’t want to hear my news—if you 
absolutely decline to be warned that 


” 








MOoLLy (springing to her feet): ‘‘ Great 
Heavens! Has Joseph heard? Does 
he suspect? Stay, Stella, stay. I—I 
—cannot have Joseph’s life blighted 
—his domestic joy destroyed—his 
future blasted—his idol broken.’”’ 
STELLA (smiling): ‘‘ Oh, my dear, you 
put it too strongly! Surely my mar- 
riage won’t affect poor Joseph quite 
so badly—although I have tried to 
guide his giddy, romantic little wife, 
and I know he thinks a lot of 
me.”’ 


MOLLy (gasping): ‘‘ Oh, does he? Does 


he indeed? Poor Joseph, is he? Let 
me tell you, Miss Dareall, that—er— 
your affairs are nothing to my hus- 
band—I was speaking of mine. Its I 
—I—his wife, who am his joy—his 
idol, Miss Dareall.’’ 

STELLA: ‘* Really? How charming, 
and so unique in these days, but par- 
don me, Mrs. Humdrum. Had you 
contemplated destroying his joy, 


blasting his future, and breaking his 
idol? ”’ 

MOLLy (wiping her eyes—indignantly) : 
‘* C-c-certainly not! But in a life like 
mine—so dull—so common place—to 
become the object of a great passion— 
the centre of a glorious love—to in- 
spire exquisite poems—to be—as it 
were—the star to light a genius—why 
—why—of course I am dazzled—the 
idea is so thrilling.”’ 

STELLA: ‘‘ Ah, ideas are the froth of 
life, and this particular one as effer- 
vescent as many other ideas of yours 
have proved before. My dear Moliy, 
poor Joseph——’’ 

MOLLY (stamping her foot): ‘‘ He isn’t 
poor, Stella, and I won’t have you 
pity him! ”’ 

STELLA: ‘‘ Ahem! Well, dear, may I 
remark that I met Joseph—and he 
seemed in some anxiety over your 
excitability to-day, and the poor—I 
mean the good fellow begged of me to 
distract your thoughts.” 

Motty (Aside): ‘‘ She’ll distract my 
sense—I believe she met him by 
appointment ! My Husband—my 
Joseph! ’’ (Aloud) ‘‘ My dear husband 
is so devoted to me that he gets fanci- 
ful, he imagines things, you know.”’ 

STELLA: ‘‘ Yes, he imagined his gloves 
and muffler looked dirty—but cheered 
up when I said he looked very 
nice.”’ 

Mo ty (fuming): ‘‘ Oh, did he? ”’ 

STELLA: ‘‘ That he did, but as I told 
him—he mustn’t expect too much 
attention from such a_ gay little 
Society woman as you are becoming ! 
Poor—I mean good Joseph is only a 
prosaic sort of everyday person like 
myself.”’ 

Motty: ‘‘So must look to you for 
understanding, eh? But let me tell 
you, Miss Dareall, that my Joseph is 
not commonplace, that he has a noble 
soul only understood by me! That he 
not only shall expect, but receive every 
attention from his wife, whatever you 
may tell him rm 





STELLA: ‘‘ Why, of course, dear—but 
it’s such a pity that with your fine 
nature—poetical instincts, and refined 
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should be of 


” 


ideas—that Joseph 
coarser, grosser fibre 

MOLLY (with great dignity): ‘‘ Hush! 
My husband is evidently beyond your 
understanding.”’ 

STELLA: ‘‘ Oh, well, he seemed so very 
wretched Bs 

MOLLY (wringing her hands) : 
must have known—he must have 
guessed—and it’s the fault of this 
abominable smart dress! My poor 
Joseph! Is his heart'wrung, his soul 
anguished by wild suspicions of me? ’ 

STELLA : ‘* I can’t tell you, dear ; he only 
talked about his muffler.”’ 

MOoLLy (furiously): ‘‘ Oh, hang the 
muffler, and I wish I’d never seen Paul 
St. Clair—I wish I’d never said he 
might call—and—and I wish = 

[Enter Berry Bounce witH A 
SPRING. | 

Betty: ‘‘ An’ it’s sorra a bit I’ll be 
taking a place again where the lady 
is having her callers with the dining- 
room upside down, the hall in a muss, 
an’ myself in the grease o’ the break- 








‘* Then he 

















fast things !”’ 
Mo tty : ‘‘ But, Betty rr 


Betty: ‘‘ Oh, for sure an’ he’s only 
waitin’ to brush the dust o’ the hall 
from his ilegant ’at! Here he is— 
Mister Poll Saint Clear! ’’ 

[Enter Paut Sr. Crair. | 

PauL : ‘‘ My dear Mrs. Humdrum! Ah, 
and our star of the evening, Miss 
Stella! ”’ 

MOLLy (with contracted brows): ‘‘ In- 
deed! Perhaps it is not altogether a 
surprise that this is not to be a mere 
Humdrum visit on your part, Mr. St. 
Clair? ”’ 

Paut (holding Stella’s hand, and gazing 
into her eyes—appears quite oblivious 
of his hostess, who stands watching 
them with sudden comprehension 
dawning in her face). 

MoLty (Aside) : ‘‘ What a fool I’ve been, 
and what a CAT she is! But they 
sha’n’t get a laugh at me!”’ (Aloud, 


with assumed merriment) ‘‘ Come, Mr. 
St. Clair, you and Stella don’t really 
suppose that you have any news to tell 
me—that when I consented to your 
calling this morning I was ignorant 


of its object? Oh, you foolish people, 
how I have been laughing in my sleeve 
at you both—Ha, ha, ha, ha! ”’ 

Pauw (looking half relieved—half fool- 
ish): ‘* Well—er—of course, dear 
Mrs. Humdrum, I might have known, 
with your swift intuitions, sympathetic 
soul, and marvellous instinct, that 
between such—-such—close friends as 
we have been no great emotion of 
mine could long remain a secret to 
you-—but—really, you only so recently 
introduced me to your dear Stella— 
and, in fact, the whole thing has been 
so sudden that I feared—I mean, of 
course, I thought—that I ought to 
break—I mean tell you Pe 

Motty (smiling sweetly, and shaking 
her forefinger playfully at him): *‘ In 
fact, you foolish, imaginative man, 
you thought that—poor—dear—old— 
Stella might be jealous of me—but 
you’re quite wrong, isn’t he, Stella 
love? Why, I’ve just played a little 
farce of my own to test her a bit.”’ 
(Aside, viciously: ‘‘ Taken the bull by 
the horns, and made them both jolly 
uncomfortable anyhow.’’) ‘‘ No, no, 
Stella isn’t as silly as all that. She 
knows how you and I understand one 
another.’’ (Aside: ‘I'll pay her 
back over Joseph.’’) ‘*‘ And I’m sure 
you’ll both be awfully happy together, 
only, of course, you’re of entirely 
different natures, and you, Paul, 
mustn’t expect Stella to pay too much 
attention to your flights of fancy—but 
you know, Stella love, I shall try and 
guide him. He must come to me— 
and I'll cheer him up—just like you 
think you do my Joseph! ”’ 

[STELLA PALPABLY ENRAGED, BUT 





TRYING TO SMILE WHILE SHE 
LOOKS At PAUL, WHO TRIES TO 
SMILE TOO, BUT SEEMS VERY 
UNEASY. | 


STELLA: ‘* Oh, we mean to travel, don’t 
we, Paul? ”’ 

PauL: ‘* I suppose so, if you say so.”’ 

Mo.tity: ‘‘ How delightful! Such a 
change for Paul, too, to have a long 
téte-a-téte with a like you, 
darling. Poor Paul is so effervescent 

just like I am, you know.’’ 


woman 
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STELLA (bitterly): ‘‘ Oh yes, I know.’’ 

[Enter Betty BOUNCE VERY EX- 
CITED. | 

Betty: ‘‘ Now sure an’ bedad there’s 
the Master himself with a carridge and 

pair, an’ divil a bit of a muffler on.”’ 

[ ENTER JOSEPH BEAMING. | 

JoserpH: ‘‘ Come along, Molly! Ah! 
visitors! Well, well, let us make a 
party of it. This little wife of mine, 
Mr. St. Clair, has far too dull a life 
for a bright young thing like herself— 
so I’m just letting business alone to- 
day. Quite a sudden _ resolution, 
Molly dear, so a wire to the office—a 
run to the Livery Stables—and—and 
here J am—and here are you in your 
best fallals, and here are our friends 
to join us in a drive to Town, a lunch 
quartette, and a matinee maybe after. 
What do you say, Molly mine, eh? ”’ 
Motiy: ‘‘ Why, why—I . say—what 





should I say, Joe, except—I won't go 
unless you wear a muffler—for—for I 
dote on mufflers and—everything else 
of a Humdrum nature—and do join 
with me, Joseph, in hoping Mr. St. 
Clair and Stella will be as happy a 
pair as we are.”’ 

Josepnu : ‘‘ Certainly, my dear, certainly ; 
but you quite surprise me.’’ (Looks 
earnestly at Molly)—‘‘ Aren’t you 
very surprised? ”’ 

Mo.tiy: ‘* Oh dear no! 
some time.”’ 
minutes.’’) 

Josepu (aside): ‘‘ What a fool I’ve been 
with my jealous fears.’”’ 

Pau. (aside) ‘‘ What a fool I was to 
think she cared for me.”’ 

STELLA (aside): ‘‘ What a fool I am to 
feel so small.”’ 

Mot ty (aside) : 
have been!’”’ 


I’ve known it 
(Aside: ‘* About twenty 


What a fool I might 
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THE SCALLOP SHELL AND ITS 
SIGNIFICANCE 


By J. HARRIS-STONE, M.A. 


HE scallop shell has been found so 
frequently in connection’ with 
funeral memorials of great an- 

tiquity that something must have been 
meant by this strange juxtaposition. 
A golden scallop shell was found inside 
a Greek tomb in the Crimea. On the 
lid and sides of a Roman leaden coffin 
found in London a quantity of scallop 
shells were represented in relief. Simi- 
larly ornamented leaden coftins of the 
Roman period have been found at York 
and Colchester. Mr. H. C. Coote, 
F.S.A., saw three leaden coffins, also 


Roman, disinterred at Eastham in 
Essex, which were: abundantly orna- 
mented upon their exterior with the 


scallop shell in relief. It is not improb- 
able that the scallop shell is the Elusinian 
symbol evincing that the deceased were 
adepts of Elusia. 


At any rate, the scallop shell formed 
a convenient drinking vessel for the 
pilgrims to Santiago, in Spain, and was 
a useful part of their outfit. 

I have little doubt that the frequency 
of the escallop shell in 
heraldry arose from its adoption as a 
crest after a pilgrimage to Santiago. 
Argent, on a bent azure three escallops 
of the field, is borne by the Bernards, 
Earls of Bandon in Ireland. An even 
better example is afforded of the coat of 
the great family of Dacre, Gules, three 
escallops argent. This is also the coat 
of the Earls of Albemarle, 
whose name was supposed to be a cor- 
ruption of pilgrim. The number of 


scallop or 


Keppels, 


families having this emblem as a crest 
In Papworth’s ‘‘ Dictionary 
of Coats of Arms 
occupy ten columns. 


is legion. 
” 


the escallop gentry 
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By MARIE BAYNE. 


phantasy ! 


RELAND! 
Who that has aught of imagination 


Region of 


can resist her blandishments, her 
wistful gaiety, her subtle charm ? 

But a hand’s breadth of sea, on the 

largest map, between her and_ that 


Britain of which she is ever the perplex- 
ing partner; and yet what an Atlantic 
of separation in thought, feeling, tem- 
perament, traditions ! 
method; latent power for industry; 
sharp contrast for average attainment ; 
frankness for reserve, and withal depth 
impenetrable for simplicity. In a word 
the Celt for the Saxon. 

All this and more has the eager tourist 
found, when he steered his barque Erin- 
wards; yielding himself to the caress of 
her gentler breezes, to the glamour of 
her softer skies, the witchery of her rain- 
distilled atmosphere. 

But it the South or West, to 
Connemara or Galway, or, more lately, 
to the wilds of Donegal that he is wont 
to turn his footsteps; believing firmly 
that if he would see Ireland as she is, he 
must shun the prosperous ‘‘ North,”’ 
where all that is good and, by inference, 
dull, takes root and flourishes : its mer- 
chandise and morality alike tritely attri- 


Resource for 


is to 


buted to the rather forceful engrafting 





of English stock on Ulster by that enter- 
prising monarch James I. 

Much of this, be it compliment or 
indictment, is doubtless true. 

Would we Ireland inert, unde- 
veloped, we must turn away from the 
North. 
dustrial gateway, is not for us, and we 
need not attempt to drop our anchor in 
an earlier port than Dublin Bay. But 
the notion that in the North we no longer 
look on Ireland, but on a cosmopolitan 
province of English and Scottish set- 
tlers, where romance fails before realism, 
and quaint superstitions and courtesies 
expire in the face of hard-hearted com- 


see 


Belfast Lough, its beautiful, in- 


merce and competition, is a most mis- 
taken one. 

If the Northern Irishman owes his in- 
dustrial habits, as no doubt in part he 
does, to the jog in that virtuous direc- 
tion which his Saxon forefathers gave 
him; he at least can boast that these 
habits of mind and body flourished 
hugely in their new soil, and that they 
produced succeeding generations of 
clean and resourceful people, each so 
profoundly influenced by the stupendous 
the Celtic life around 
and before them that it wrought into 
blood: and thus the love of 
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force of ancient 


their very 
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their adopted country grew to be with 
them a passion, transforming them by 
their own will and wish wholly into Irish- 
men. 

Were it otherwise, we should expect 
of the descendants of these Ulster colon- 
ists that ‘‘ Heimweh ”’ which brings the 
oldest and purest Americans eagerly to 
Britain, which makes no Anglo-Indian 
or Australian wholly content till he has 
looked on the Dome of St. Paul’s. 
Whereas, marvel though we may at such 
limitation of desire, we seldom find the 
ambitions of the average Ulsterman ex- 
tended beyond the boundaries of his own 
Green Isle. The world is his market, 
The Empire his mistress, but only at 
home is his heart enshrined. Pride, 
emotion, sentiment, passion are all 
centred on some white-washed farm or 
cottage in the beloved North. Out and 
out, by choice and prejudice, by birth 
and training is the descendant of the 
erstwhile Ulster settler at heart to-day 
an Irishman. 

No county in Ulster could be more 
purely northern in character than Down. 
Throughout it has been permeated and 
influenced by that great Linén industry 
which has made not only Ulster but Ire- 
land famous. The “‘ click-clack ’’ of the 
hand-looms through the open doors of 
the cottages has mingled itself with the 
drone of insects, the lowing of cattle, the 
very atmosphere of the country side. 
The county is stamped with the hall- 
mark of industrial prosperity and suc- 
cess. And yet it is situated on the very 
borderland; and its southern edges, as 
they fringe off in the beautiful and wild 
Mourne range, seem, through sheer 
sympathetic contact with the proverbial 
‘** South,’’ to grow bleak and sterile and 
hope-estranged. 

Probably it is the combination of these 
two conflicting characteristics that gives 
to Co. Down its peculiar charm. The 
trim, satisfactory cottage life ; the several 
prosperous little provincial towns, with 
their more clamourous power-loom in- 
dustries; the well-regulated beauty of a 
thousand handsome residences, might 
pall through sheer perfection, were it not 
for the girdle of mountains that from 
every little hillock and height are visible, 
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encircling the county; in their purple 
silences for ever eloquent of the more 
melancholy stress of life beyond. 

And this panoramic width of outlook 
and horizon obtains nearly everywhere. 
There are very few miles indeed of en- 
tirely level landscape. Up and down in 
billowy undulations the land rises and 
falls; and over these hills, some of them 
quite formidable in their roughness and 
steepness, the roads wind and scramble 
gallantly, so that there are few dull half- 
hours in any walk or drive; each bend of 
the way unfolding fresher vistas of 
graceful, richly-wooded country, with 
ever the poetry of mountain range be- 
hind—Belfast Mountains, Newry Moun- 
tains, Mourne Mountains, and even 
** Slamish ”’ in far Tyrone. 

Characteristic of the agricultural side 
of life in County Down is the curious 
arrangement, or rather, to the uniniti- 
ated, the apparent lack of arrangement 
in the configuration of farms and fields. 

To a critical eye, fresh from the vast 
spaces of wheat or barley or potatoes 
grown in England or Scotland, this 
crazy-patchwork of oddly shaped fields 
may seem unrestful. It is certainly one 
of the features of the place that will first 
impress the stranger who will doubtless 
be at a loss to conjecture what end was 
served by lopping off that tiny wedge of 
land from Barney Houston’s meadow, 
and making of it a triangular patch of 


potato ground, so shadowed by tall 
and unrestrained hedges of thorn 


and bramble as to seem almost useless. 
The meadow is on Barney’s land, the 
triangle is John Murphy’s, old and com- 
plicated laws and traditions settling the 
rights of each; and to John Murphy his 
*‘ field,’’ as he proudly dubs it, is a 
sacred and jealously attested possession ; 
for whose exact measure in feet and 
inches he is prepared to fight his neigh- 
bour Barney at any moment, should he 
threaten encroachments, and by whose 
three-cornered poverty he will live and 
die gladly, should Providence and the 
Landlord make it possible at all. 

For County Down on its agricultural 
side presents no such exhilarating fea- 
tures as does industrial Down. 

True. the land everywhere is beautiful 








with a rare luxuriance of wild flowers, 
the spontaneous children of a rich and 
humid soil. Each season brings its own 
floral gifts, the hedge-planted fields 
affording nestling-places for them. 

In Spring the banks and ditches— 
shoughs,’’ as they are called—shelter 
primroses in wondrous clusters, great, 
succulent, sweet-stemmed things whose 
damp fragrance lingers faintly on the 
airs of March and April. With Summer 
the wild flowers grow and climb till the 
high hedges are festooned with wander- 
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ing as a whole. In the fields as well as 
in the hedgerows the wealth of wild 
flowers prevails, and at best is hardly 
combatted. The poorer the land the 
more gaudily does Dame Nature seem 
to dress it, and the yellow-tufted Rag- 
weed is one of her favourite adornments. 
Very gay and saucy it looks, flaunt- 
ing its plumy heads of blossom on a 
bright August day; but it writes poverty 
of soil with an unmistakeable yellow 
fields, 


Even 


pencil over too many grazing 
especially in the smaller holdings. 





OLD BANGOR, CO. DOWN, 


ing honeysuckle and roses; and at last, 
when brambles have their way and trail 
and multiply, throwing wilful sprays of 
marvellously tinted leaves across the 
very roadways; when every tree and 
bush and bracken in emulation catches 
fire, then truly in County Down the 
earth seems to hold an Autumn Carnival, 
and to riot in passionate colour and 
beauty. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this profu- 
sion of growth, the land seems heavy, 
and a certain depression marks its work- 





in the prosperous County Down the land 
question of Ireland seems still, viewed as 
a whole, to be a question but imperfectly 
answered. 

Turning from its agricultural and pas- 
toral side—the latter a pleasant and 
flourishing adjunct of farming life—to 
its greater industrial aspect, we natur- 
ally look with interest on the immense 
Linen trade that has been built up in 
Ulster during the past two centuries. 

It would be of course manifestly un- 
fair to ascribe to Down any special share 
D 
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in its importance. Belfast and Lisburn, 
its two greatest centres, both belong to 
Antrim, and Lurgan and Portadown, 
which rank perhaps next, are in Co. 
Armagh. Co. Down has several towns 
directly affected by the industry, but of 
these only Newry and Banbridge are of 
any size. Downpatrick and Dromore 
take an equal rank, but that rather 
owing to their ecclesiastical than com- 
mercial interest, the one being associ- 
ated with the labours of the first great 
missionary to the Irish, St. Patrick; 
and the other with a later-day episcopal 
saint, Bishop Jeremy Taylor, who was 
elected to the diocese of Down and Dro- 
more in the reign of Charles II. 

Newry is a flourishing town, beauti- 
fully surrounded by hills, and connected 
by canal with Carlingford Lough and 
the open sea. It does a brisk trade in 
linen, which it supplements by the manu- 
facture of whisky, by extensive granite 
quarrying, and a large amount of ship- 
ping via the Canal. Near it is the 
famous village of Bessbrook, with one of 
the largest factories for the manufacture 
of damask in the county. 

This village, a concrete embodiment 
of Quaker ideals, was created and built 
up by the Richardson family, notable 
members of the Society of Friends, for 
the benefit of their workers. It enjoys 
the unique distinction of having within 
its gates neither public-house nor police- 
man, and presents to the eye all the 
artistic and economic features we should 
expect out of such Utopian conditions. 

Second to Newry in point of size and 
activity, but perhaps exceeding it in 
quaint dignity, is Banbridge. 

A dreamy country town, with a 
curious air, unless on market days, of 
having fallen asleep some forty years 
before, it yet bears unmistakeable stamp 
of stirring days behind. Its High Street, 
of quite imposing width, slopes steeply 
up one of the typical County Down 
gradients. 

In olden days the horses and gigs and 
even the smart mail coaches must have 
pulled stiffly up this hill of difficulty. 
But a more modern philanthropist of 
merciful mind had conceived the idea of 
cutting right through the little moun- 
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tain, bridging it over at the summit. 

This achievement, accurately if pro- 
saically named ‘‘ The Cut,’’ now pre- 
sents a distinctly phenomenal feature in 
the town landscape. On either side the 
steep hill climbs painfully as of old, 
flanked by its antiquated shops and 
houses, each of these side roadways be- 
ing of sufficient width to allow of a couple 
of carts passing one another, should 
business make it necessary for them to 
avoid the central avenue; while through 
it, for those who list, runs an easy solu- 
tion of the hill problem. Beyond, a 
continued vista of more level street may 
be plainly seen, and a quaint touch is 
added to the whole by two uncompro- 
mising poplar trees that, sentinel-like, 
guard the lower entrance to ‘* The 
Cut,’’ each vaguely reminiscent of the 
trees in some gigantic Noah’s Ark 

A handsome parish church, a Roman 
Catholic chapel, and various other places 
of worship minister to the religious 
need of the community. Among these, 
an imposing Unitarian church and 
school are remarkable, as_ illustrating 
the hold this form of ethics had on the 
North of Ireland during part of last 
century. 

Banbridge and its neighbourhood 
have a literary interest through their 
association with the immediate ancestors 
of Charlotte Bronté. The link between 
the proud and talented and sorrowful 
daughters of the Yorkshire vicarage, 
and the passionate, uneducated yet 
Titanic personality of their relatives 
across the Channel has been sympatheti- 
cally pointed out by the late Dr. Wm. 
Wright in his fascinating book, ‘‘ The 
Brontés in Ireland ’’—a book which so 
justly estimates the imaginative side of 
a Northern Irishman’s nature. 

A few miles away the Rev. Patrick 
Bronté worked in his early days as a 
weaver, carrying his web, when finished, 
to Banbridge to a manufacturer there, 
and finding, despite his skill, that the 
claims of a Latin grammar and a shuttle 
were apt to conflict. The tiny cottage 
where Hugh and Alice Bronté, grand- 
parents of the novelist, brought up their 
large family of sons and daughters; 
the house to which they afterwards re- 
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moved, and the glen where their weird 
dancing took place, are still shown. 

Through Banbridge, as its name sug- 
flows the beautiful river Bann, 
lending to the town its last touch of 
sleepy antiquity. Broad and silent with 
white its breast, it sweeps 
slowly and pleasantly along; and for 
miles its course on either bank is 
marked by noble stretches of demesne, 
with here and there the characteristic 
bleaching greens and that 
made it, in past days conspicuously, a 
veritable valley of fortune. 

But it is not on the towns entirely, nor 
even principally, that the Linen industry 
has left its impress. For though modern 
power-loom invention tends more and 
more to the centralisation of labour, yet 
in this branch Ireland has no monopoly, 
and the Scottish Dunfermline is a steady 
and successful rival. Not to the power- 
loom, nor even to the stitching machine, 
does Ulster owe its unique place among 
British manufacturing centres, but to 
the rude and primitive hand-loom that 
has jerked out its unchanged and mono- 
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tonous chant from every weaver’s cot- 
tage for the past two hundred years. 

There he sits, this master of an 
ancient craft, among the rough beams 
and cross-beams of his loom, a labyrinth 
of wood and cord and perforated cards : 
often in an unceiled and unplastered 
room, with but one small window to 
light his labours, plying his inscrutible 
shuttle in and out among the taut yarn 
threads. While ‘‘ click-clack ’’—‘‘ click- 
clack ’’ above and around him, losing 
itself in the grotesque gloom of the 
raftered roof, goes the ponderous ma- 
chine; with every pant of its creaking 
body evolving more and more of the 
beautiful satin-like damask design; till 
at last the ‘‘ web is out,’’ and it lies 
coiled around the beam, a bale of match- 
less table-linen ; destined to enhance the 
beauty of glittering feasts, far removed 
from the sombre peat-scented atmos- 
phere in which it was created. 

Laws of hygiene and modern ideals 
are penetrating even to remote corners 
of the county now, and effecting interior 
and exterior reforms. But till within 
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the last thirty years conservatism and 
antiquity were among its strongest char- 
acteristics; so that not only the looms 
but the cottages that held them were 
pretty much as they had been when first 
the industry, a French importation, was 
set on foot. 

White-washed mud cabins were the 
rule, kuilt sometimes singly, often in 
pairs, consisting at most of three apart- 
ments, with possibly a loft in the thatch 
for the disposal at night of those easily 
accommodated creatures—‘‘ the boys ’’ ! 
Of the ground-floor rooms one, and the 
largest, was sacred to the loom or looms ; 
the second, a small partition, served as 
sleeping place; while the front apart- 
ment formed the living-room of the 
family. Uneven earthen floors, a fire on 
the hearth, well scoured tables, rush- 
bottomed chairs and a cheerful plate- 
rack were the general plenishing, and 
as a rule the weaver’s cottage in County 
Down was and is clean and attractive. 

There is always a cheerful welcome 
-and a freshly dusted seat by the turf fire 
for the stranger; while, should he wish 
to look closer into the mysteries of hand- 
loom weaving, he will find in his host a 
most entire gentleman whose courtesy 
is only equalled by his intelligent desire 
to impart information; and if he come 
away still slightly befogged as to the 
functions of perforated cards, etc., he 
may blame his own limited capacity, and 
not the patience of his instructor. 

** You are heartily welcome, sir, an’ 
shure I'll be plazed to show it to ve 
agin any day at all.’’ In words such as 
these will Paddy part with his guest on 
the doorstep; though he may possibly 
add the mental postscript, as he re- 
sumes his seat and shuttle, that ‘‘ his 
honour was powerful slow in the up- 
take!”’ 

It would be an incomplete picture that 
omitted mention of the proverbial pig 
which, however, does not board with the 
family up north, but occupies a separate 
mansion, or ‘‘lean to’’ at one gable 
end; also of the numerous hens and 
chicks that pick up a living in and out 
of doors; and of the occasional flocks 
of ducks that disport themselves by dav 
in the nearest pond, and return at night- 
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fall to a doubtful shelter next door to 
the pig. 

In the life of the County Down cot- 
tager, as in that of all men born in 
Ireland, politics and religion play a 
strong and frequently entangled part. 
As Paddy down South is ever devoutly 
Catholic, so Paddy in the North is most 
eloquently and often forcibly a Protes- 
tant, his patron saint King William, 
his pet aversion the Pope, and his red- 
letter day the ‘‘ Twelfth of July,’’ mem- 
orable date of the Boyne victory. 

To many thinking people this resur- 
rection of a long dead strife, this literal 
invitation to ‘‘ thred on the tail of his 
coat,’’ in which the Orangeman annually 
indulges, with the inevitable return of 
amenities by the opposing faction on 
Lady Day, seems hardly ideal, and cer- 
tainly little calculated to heal the 
breach between the two religious bodies. 
Yet, be opinion on the subject what it 
may, Orangeism plays, and has played, 
a big part in County Down peasant life, 
and supplies a large amount of its local 
colour. 


To one born in the county the sound 


of the drums practising for 
Twelfth,’’ sometimes afar, sometimes 
dreadfully anear, seems part of the 
atmosphere of a summer evening. An 
Orange band consists mainly of drum. 
There are, no doubt, other instruments, 
notably fifes, but they merely twitter an 
accompaniment; and the sonorous 
tattoo goes on far into the night, grow- 
ing more violent and prolonged as the 
Orange festival approaches, and the 
Orange temperature rises. 

Other signs of the coming of ‘‘ The 
Twelfth ’’ are visible everywhere. Cot- 
tages are  white-washed, gardens 
weeded, gowns and hats purchased for 
the great occasion; and the looms 
clatter more madly than ever to get the 
‘“‘ webs out ’’ in time, for Paddy needs 
money to play the part of Orangeman. 
Alas! it is only too thirsty a réle! 

At length the day dawns, a general 
holiday. From every cottage the 
Orangemen sally forth resplendent; 
mustering in large numbers at given 
centres—generally fields or demesne 
grounds lent by aristocratic sympa- 
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thisers. To these rendezvous their 
admiring women-folk accompany them, 
and there they spend the hours in open- 
air féte. In many districts floral arches 
are erected on the roads, the splendid 
orange lily predominating, and a crude 
print of King William on _ horseback 
generally surmounting the whole. Given 
a brilliant summer day, the huge pro- 
cessions of working men in their gaudy 
and fantastic sashes, the banners, 
arches, and clattering music are not 
without their own impressiveness. 

The atmosphere of antiquity in which 
the linen weaver has been matured has 
affected his mental not less than his 
physical life; and in the sultry, turf- 
scented homes, old tales, old scandals, 
and close and astonishingly accurate 
oral traditions of every sort are 
treasured up, and whispered around the 
hearth when work is over. 

For an Irishman’s memory is one of 
the most startling of his natural endow- 
ments; and until Government under- 
took the responsibility of furnishing his 
mind, he was obliged, in lieu of educa- 
tion, to exercise the function until it 
attained to quite phenomenal capacity, 
exhibiting itself in prodigious feats of 
mental arithmetic when he went to 


market, in his extraordinary grasp of 
his own and his neighbours’ genealo- 
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gical trees, and, above all, in his store 
of strange and uncanny tales, sometimes 
concerning his own class, but mostly 
bearing on the family history of the 
great folks round about, the ‘* Quality,’’ 
who in older days either held their re- 
retainers by the charm of their gallant 
personality, or ground them with the 
iron heel of their pride, but in any case 
ruled royally, dreaming of no revolt. 

From peasant to peer seems a wide 
step. Between are represented many 
types. 

The better-class farmers, often sons 
and grandsons and great-grandsons of 
the same brave stock, holding their 
land, and every tree and bush upon it, 
dear for old memories’ sake. The shop- 
keeper, in some of the villages at least, 
boasts a antique and 
fraught with its own dignity. The pros- 
perous manufacturer with his beautiful 
home, his carriages, his wealth; and 
lastly the stately landowners, the aris- 
tocracy of the North. 

Of these, the Marquis of Downshire, 
who takes his title from the county, 
probably ranks first. His large estates 
centre in the sleepy old town of Hills- 
borough, the lodge and entrance gates, 
and the ruin of a former residence 
lending dignity to the High Street of the 
town. Hillsborough Castle is an im- 


lineage too, 
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posing, if slightly sombre mansion, 
standing high amid a forest of ancient 
timber, its demesne lake and gardens 
being all in keeping with the nobility 
of the name they represent. 

Other prominent landowners 
The Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, 
whose residence is Clandeboye, near 
Bangor; the Marquis of Londonderry, 
Newtonards; the Earl of Annesley, 
Castlewellan; Lord Derramore, Moira; 
Lord Roden, Colonel Sharman Craw. 
ford, of Crawfordsburn; Lord Clan- 
william, of Gilhall, etc., the last-named 
being one of the oldest estates in the 
county, a veritable home of fairy legend 
and romance. Behind a crumbling wall 
its grounds stretch for miles in the neigh- 
bourhood of old Dromore. Through the 
demesne the river Lagan winds its tor- 
tuous course, and on its banks, in the 
depths of a dim plantation, the castle 
stands, almost as suggestive of mystery 
as one in an Arthurian legend. 

In County Down, as elsewhere, traces 
of feudal influence are to be found in 
the frequent naming of the villages 
after the patronimic of their over-lord— 
‘* Hillsborough,”’ ‘** Waringstown,”’ 
etc.—these representing always the 
older settlements. 

Waringstown is one of the most 
striking examples. Although its owners 
and founders boast no other title than 
that which military achievement may 
from time to time have given them, 
they yet, in point of antiquity and social! 
standing take a first place. Their 
house, plain and unpretentious, yet un- 
mistakeably aristocratic, looks squarely 
across a width of lawn to the village 
its presence has created; only separated 
from it by an iron fence and a row of 
magnificent beech and chestnut trees. 
There, face to face, landlord and tenant 
have lived through the long generations ; 
looking each actually on the others’ 
daily life, worshipping under the same 
roof in a church that grew along with 
them, and sleeping at last together in 
the same churchyard; as perfect and as 
pleasant a sample of the old ideals as 
may be found anywhere. 

This little village gives interesting 
testimony to its early connection with 
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the staple industry. Near it stands an 
ancient farmhouse, bearing the sugges- 
tive title of ‘‘ Diaper Hill ’’—‘‘ diaper ”’ 
being the colloquial name for damask, 
and embracing all patterned linens as 
distinct from the plain material. 

Almost every house in the village has 
its set of looms, and some of the very 
sarliest damask table-linen was woven 
here. The firm of John Wilson, Ltd., 
London, cloth which was 
shown at the First Exhibition, 1851. 
It dates from 1717, and elaborately re- 
presents the ‘‘ Coronation of George 
Augustus, King of Great Britain, 
France and Ireland.’’ One of the cor- 
ners bears the quaint legend: 
‘“Wrought in Waringstown, in the 
Counti of Down, in the North of Ireland. 
The weaver’s art it is pronounced so, 
that rich and poor without it cannot go.”’ 

Leaving these inland scenes, we pass 
to the maritime part of the county, 
pressing towards its wilder southern 
boundary, whence those enchanting 
mountains have from every _hill-top 
seemed to beckon us. 

The clover-scented air of the 
fields, with its indescribable peaty 
flavour, gives place to fresh invigorating 
sea-breezes : and lured by their amorous 
invitation we do some stout bargaining 
with the master of a vagrant yacht, 
and set sail from Belfast, yielding our- 
selves to the delights of a coasting 
expedition. Slipping carefully down the 
narrow channel of the Lough, past the 
clanging skeletons of many ships on 
‘* Queen’s Island,’’ we presently reach 
safer waters, less than an hour’s sail 
bringing us to Bangor, the Margate of 
Belfast, where we make a brief sojourn. 

Not much romance or antiquity or 
dreamy suggestiveness here! This part 
of the North at least has been well dis- 
covered. Not that it is of yesterday by 
any means: half a mile behind lies a 
Bangor as ancient as antiquary could 
desire, and as unchanged; but Bangor 
by the sea is the smart uncompromising 
watering place demanded by the average 
pleasure seeker. 

Around the shore of two curving bays 
the phalanx of brick and __— stucco 
lodging houses marches in long pro- 
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cessional, many of them bearing 
weather-beaten witness to the stress of 
exuberant holiday life that has filtered 
through their gates from season to 
season. And yet the town is not with- 
out its own claims to the popularity it 
enjoys. The scene in the Lough is in- 
variably gay and pretty; Bangor is the 
headquarters of the ‘* Ulster Yachting 
Club,’’ of which Sir Thomas Lipton is 
an illustrious member, and the dainty 
ships flit constantly in and out of the 
harbour, while at night the bands, fire- 
works, brilliant lighting, and surging 
crowds cannot fail to touch the sym- 
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pathetic chord that binds man to his 
fellows. 

But we do not linger. The craft over 
which we have delightful, if temporary, 
dominion calls irresistibly; and soon 
we are viewing this cosmopolitan re- 
treat through the softening veil of 
atmosphere and distance. 

The strong currents from the North 
Channel speak to us sharply as we round 
the Lough corner, and brace away 
southwards, keeping at a_ respectable 
distance from the treacherous shore. 
Copeland Island, with its lighthouse, 
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and the town of Donaghadee both 
claim our attention; the latter, despite 
its Irish name, being the most Scottish 
corner of Down, as though the inhabi- 
tants through long gazing at the coast 
of Galloway, there plainly visible, had 
caught up its accent from some wander- 
ing breeze. 

Presently we reach the curious en- 
trance to that most curious bay known 
as Strangford Lough, whose narrow 
channel widens out into surprising 
dimensions, forming a veritable inland 
sea. 

And here we mentally doff our caps, 
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and stand still a moment on board our 
vessel. For we have reached the scene 
of St. Patrick’s labours, and the great 
saint sleeps not far away in the shadow 
of Downpatrick Cathedral. 


O, dim are the days long departed, 
Since Patrick, a saint without guile, 
With torch kindled bright at Iona 
First came to the Emerald Isle. 

And fair was the land he adopted, 
And green were the shamrocks he trod, 
And passionate hearts had the people 
Whom Patrick was seeking for God. 
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In imagination we seem to see him, 
the light of the enthusiast in his eye, 
daring wild waters, facing perils of 
paganism wilder still, yet destined to 
write his name imperishably on the 
hearts of the Irish people. Does not 
every shamrock that thrids its green 
mesh of trefoil athwart the land whisper 
his name? 

Leaving unexplored the treacherous 
waters of Strangford, we hold on our 
way once more. And now the glory of 
all the mountains bursts upon us, and 
that which we have dreamed of is. 
There at last in a chain of splendour we 
behold them; clothed in purple, the 
fringes of their garments washed by 
the fretful tide, and their heads majestic, 
wonderful, crowned with the mystery of 
God’s silences. 

Highest of all towers Slieve Donard— 
the name itself a Celtic symphony—and 
at its base nestles Newcastle, justly the 
queen of County Down watering places. 
Quiet and peaceful, it lures for its own 
sake all lovers of true beauty. 

Here, concentrated in one spot, are 
found mountain and cliff, river scenery 


and sand, golf and bathing, waterfall 
and grotto, and all in lavish profusion, 
while the coast drive from Newcastle to 
Rostrevor in its wild loneliness is unfor- 


On the one hand, cliffs of 
steepness, with the Irish Sea 
plunging and raving below; on the 
other, grim stretches of moor and 
mountain, with here and there a solitary 
cottage, or shivering hamlet, the whole 


gettable. 
appalling 
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scene stern and mournful in 
extreme. 

But this close survey is reserved for 
those who, regarding the sea askance, 
prefer rather to trust themselves to the 
mercies of Paddy and his jaunting car. 
A mode of travelling not at all to be 
despised. 

Presently the scenery softens in char- 
acter, and leaving the boisterous winds 
of the open sea we turn thankfully, as 
the evening shadows fall, into the sunlit 
peace of Carlingford Lough. 

It is our farewell to Down, and we 
whisper ‘‘the last is best!’’ Not 
grand nor frowning, nor terrible now, 
nor even tinged with the melancholy of 
the ‘‘ distressful country,’’ but calm and 
gay and sheltered and benign. 

Midway between Down and Louth we 
moor our craft; and as we watch the 
sun climb down behind the Carlingford 
Mountain, dyeing the water to orange 
and flame, and lighting up Rostrevor 
into a southern warmth of colour, the 
sultry half-foreign aspect of the place 
possesses us; and we wonder if after 
all this is really Ireland, and not some 
inlet of the far AZ gean. 

But even as we muse, the sun fails 
suddenly, a_ little breeze shivers 
anxiously across the bay, and the chill 
of twilight recalls us, dispelling dreams. 

It is no foreign shore on which the 
soft shadows are falling, fold on fold, 
but the kindly homeland of an ancient 
people. And East, West, South and 
North its glamour is the same! 


the 
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HE Autumn Season was opened 
by the production at Terry’s 
Theatre of ‘‘ The Rejuvenation of 

Aunt Mary,”’ a very distinctly American 


play by Miss Anne Warner; American 


in origin, in sentiment, in setting, and 
2 ’ 


in cast. There is a certain breathless 
energy in the manner of presenting 
these American comedies of humour and 
sentiment that is not a little bewildering 
and is also very diverting, but it is a 
style of acting that goes far to make us 
understand how Aunt Mary was reju- 
venated. Even a staid old maid who 
has spent her life in a country village, 
dragooning her neighbours and domestic 
‘*help’’ and acting Lady Bountiful to 
everybody out of unsophisticated good- 
ness of heart, might find it difficult to 
resist the seductive training of four 
young men, who succeed in getting her 
to New York and then proceed 
‘* show her round.’’ We are not per- 
mitted to see the whole process of reju- 
venation, only its lively inception and 
its results, but Aunt Mary goes back to 
her New England home a new woman. 
She wears furbelows; she smokes 
cigarettes; she longs for the flesh-pots 
of the great city, and if she has not 


to 


quite sloughed off her harmless can- 


tankerous ways, she has got broad- 
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minded enough to understand that her 
volatile nephew and heir is not without 
excuse for the peccadillos that gave her 
such shocks before her rejuvenation, as 
well as made such inroads on her purse. 
The play cannot be seriously criticised as 
drama, but it serves its purpose in pro- 
viding over two hours of very amusing 
comedy Aunt Mary 
which it all turns. ‘There is a love epi- 
sode, but it is too superficial to interest 
us. Aunt Mary mates all the pairs who 
are in love with each other, but that is 
the fruit of her good nature, not at all 
a necessary the story. In 
truth there is no story beyond the inci- 
dents that illumine Aunt 
Mary’s character and make us realise 
her as a warm-hearted old lady of un- 
certain age variable temper, 
schooled in old-fashioned ways of 
thought, alternating between fits of 
splenetic wrath at the unthrift of this 
one, or the wild escapades of that one, 
but never able for long to keep her 
purse-string'ss taut or her heart in an un- 
forgiving mood. She is a delightful 
character, very human and real and 
lovable, and Miss May Robson imper- 
with a most sympathetic 
all her charming per- 
Like a typical old-fashioned 


is the pivot on 


element in 


serve to 


and 


sonates her 
appreciation of 
sonality. 
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April day she veers from storm to sun- 
shine, from tears to smiles and infec- 
tious laughter, from gloom to radiance 
with almost disconcerting, but always 
triumphant, success. She even makes 
plausible Aunt Mary’s wonderful reju- 
venation and throws a glamour of 
reality over its somewhat farcical ex- 
travagances. Miss Robson creates 
Aunt Mary as Sothern created Lord 
Dundreary, or Jefferson created Rip 
van Winkle. An almost equal success 
in its is Miss Nina Saville’s 
Lucinda, who, though a minor char- 
acter and with comparatively little to do 
or say, does it and says it with an 
inimitable sense of the humour of the 
part. Jack, her harum-scarum nephew, 
is played by Mr. Jack Storey with un- 
flagging zeal and energy, in which he 
is supported to the full by his college 
comrades. When these four youths are 
on the stage the movement is ‘incessant, 
almost bewildering. 


way 


We are not used 
to it on the London stage, except in 
imported American comedy, but when 
we once get our breath there is no dis- 
puting its exhilarating quality. Essen- 
tially and avowedly a one-part play in 
that everything is subordinate to Aunt 
Mary’s personality, and therefore a play 
lacking all proportion and balance, its 
rollicking humour and even its senti- 
ment are likely to secure for it a success- 
ful run. Naturally, comparison will be 
made with *‘ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch,’’ which so completely cap- 
tured London playgoers a couple of 
years ago. The differences are obvious, 
but there are equally obvious likenesses. 
Both are essentially American in char- 
acterisation and atmosphere and both 
are episodal, and both are very human 
even in their farcical moments. The 
extravagancies are the quite possible 
extravagancies of genuine human 
nature. 


For any one who reads the daily 
papers, doubt was impossible as to what 
Mr. Hall Caine regards as the ‘‘ eternal 
question ’’ several days before the first 
night of his play bearing that title. 
We not only had Mr. Hall Caine on 
“Divorce”? in three long and amus- 


ingly illogical articles, but we also had 
the full dialogue of what the author re- 
gards as the critical moment of his play. 
It would be most interesting to know 
whether the situation at this critical 
moment was responsible for Mr. Hall 
Caine’s views on the bearing of the law 
of nature on woman’s relation to man, 
or whether the new version of ‘‘ The 
Eternal Question ’’ was written to em- 
phasise an opinion formed  indepen- 
dently of the play. We shall probably 
never know. We must be content with 
the fact that Mr. Caine holds to the 
view that, however cruel and harsh it 
may be, Nature prescribes that there 
shall be only one man for a woman, and 
though he may be a brute, a savage, a 
lunatic—though he may be faithless to 
her and desert her and leave her in 
poverty and wretchedness, she cannot 
escape from that tie and form another 
by the consent of Church or the law of 
man without violating a law of Nature. 
Even more than this, she cannot escape 
from an irregular tie and marry another 
man whom she loves with a pure affec- 
tion without equally defying a law of 
Nature. This is the argument Mr. Hall 
Caine puts into the mouth of Baron 
Bonelli, when his mistress, Roma, in- 
forms him that the young 
Socialist, Rossi, and intends to remain 
no longer the property of Bonelli. 1 
imagine it will strike most hearers that 
the arguments a man uses to prevent 
the revolt of his mistress are more likely 
to be tainted with selfishness and with 
man-made conventions than inspired by 
a just conception of absolute Nature. 
Certainly, if Mr. Hall Caine wished to 
convince his medium for 
the purpose most unwisely and the cir- 
cumstance also. 


she loves 


us, he chose 
To say nothing of our 
judgment, he sets our emotions in the 
liveliest opposition to his thesis, and the 
emotions are not to be lightly disre- 
garded in such a controversy. Does he 
reflect that our emotions are a phase of 
absolute Nature, and may be quite as 


surely right as a conventional inter- 


pretation of woman’s limitations in the 
social economy ? 

But this is the place to discuss Mr. 
Hall Caine’s play and not his personal 
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views on either Socialism or the Woman 
Question, both of which loom large in 
‘* The Eternal Question,’’ produced at 
the Garrick Theatre the last of August. 
This is the author’s second attempt to 
evolve a stirring drama from his novel, 
‘*The Eternal City,’’ the first having 
been presented, under the same title 
as the novel, at His Majesty’s Theatre 
eight years ago. The new drama is 
made the vehicle for the exposition of 
very contradictory views on the two 
social subjects which come to the front 
in the progress of the play. Baron 
Bonelli, the Italian Premier, represents 
the conservative force in politics, the 
materialistic in the realm of religion, 
and the conventional in social morals. 
David Rossi, the young deputy, stands 
for Socialism and antagonism to at least 
all that is hypocritical in the conven- 
tional code of morals. Roma, a talented 
and emotional young sculptress, is the 
mistress of Bonelli and falls in love with 
David. Between these three is waged 
a very bitter and tragic conflict over the 
two questions involved, a conflict that 
at times becomes very wordy, but never 
really tedious, since Mr. Hall Caine cer- 
tainly has the art of writing effective 
dialogue and, even while he makes one 
of his characters preach at dangerous 
length an unpalatable doctrine, he 


frames it in a dramatic intensity of emo- 
tion that holds an audience at attention. 


From the point of view of dramatic 
justice, Mr. Hall Caine is to be con- 
gratulated on the conclusion to which 
he brings his characters. The worldly 
and cynical Baron Bonelli falls a victim 
to the hate he has roused, and David 
and Roma, at last in complete under- 
standing and sympathy with one 
another, stand ready to meet together 
whatever fate may have in store for 
them, the fruition of their love or the 
vengeance of outraged law. The play 
settles no controversy and therein it is 
right, for it is not the function of plays 
to settle controversies. It is most ad- 
mirably acted by the Garrick company. 
A more effective exponent of the self- 
reliant, cynical, worldly-wise Bonelli 
could not be found than Mr. Guy Stand- 
ing. Mr. Vernon Steel is, perhaps, a 


trifle overweighted in a part which 
demands so much as that of David 
Rossi, but he handles it firmly and in- 
telligently. Probably few will go so far 
as to declare with Mr. Caine that in 
Miss Tittell-Brune he has found the 
greatest actress of the age, but it may 
be frankly said that her method is very 
finished and artistic though, as_ it 
seemed to me, somewhat lacking in that 
divine fire that sweeps everything be- 
fore it. A notably fine performance, 
too, is Mr. Halliwell Hobbes’s Pius XI., 
an impersonation full of dignity and 
nobility. 


One may wonder how Queen Eliza- 
beth would have borne herself to- 
wards a company of her Players 
who had ventured to represent that 
proud monarch’s mother as dallying 
with an approach to wantom freedom 
with the susceptible Henry, Eighth of the 
name. If ever there was a_ born 
coquette, Anne Bullen was she, if the 
picture we get of her in the great 
Banqueting Hall scene at His Majesty’s 
Theatre fairly presents her to us. One 
can imagine what the Virgin-Queen’s 
wrath would be before these two por- 
traits, and the sly jests of her free-living 
and free-thinking Court over so plain an 
exposition of the qualities of character 
which combined in her parentage. 
However, we are not living in the six- 
teenth century, and may think what we 
like of Henry VIII. and his 
consorts. Doubtless his Majesty was 
very accurately measured by his cour- 
tiers, and doubtless Anne Bullen was a 
frivolous, vain, but deep and designing 
young lady who knew quite well how to 
bend the King’s humour to her vaulting 
ambition. Sir Herbert Tree and Miss 
Laura Cowie, at all events, have not to 
consider how Elizabeth would regard 
the scene in the Banqueting Hall when 
Henry first meets Anne and is_ be- 
witched by her. And what a scene it 
is! What an effect of spaciousness and 
grandeur. Surely nothing finer in the 
way of stage setting is possible. When 
the curtain rises upon that triumph of 
scenic art the great Tudor Hall extends 
in one long vista, occupying seeming] 


several 
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the whole of the huge stage behind the 
proscenium opening. Rich tapestries 
hide the stone walls and a beautiful fan- 
vaulted ceiling covers all. Between the 
long tables spread for the banquet, one 
of which extends along each lateral 
wall, the wide space is quite empty as 
the curtain rises, but group after group 
of splendid courtiers and richly robed 
ladies, of revellers and merry-makers, 
gradually fill the hall, and finally Henry, 
as if stepping from Holbein’s portrait, 
and Wolsey in his scarlet robes com- 
plete the scheme of colour and make a 
picture unparalleled in magnificence 
To my mind not even the final scene in 
the Abbey at the young Queen’s corona- 
tion can rival this of Wolsey’s banquet- 
ing hall. The Abbey scene is a superb 
culmination unquestionably to a series 
of bewildering pictures of beauty and 
magnificence, but the Abbey interior is 
so vast, and we know it so well, that 
any stage setting must needs seem 
inadequate, while the lines of the ban- 
queting hall are simpler and, moreover, 
this interior suggests no comparison. 

‘Henry VIII.’’ is, of course, frankly 
presented as a spectacle. It is history 
seen through the eyes of a maker of 
pageants, not a well-knit drama of life. 
It is a series of episodes, held together 
by no thread but the glorification of 
the triumph in Elizabeth. 
Cardinal Wolsey stands for the Papacy. 
So does Katharine. Therefore, the fall 
of each is part of the drama that leads 
to the Elizabethan regime. Whatever 
emphasises the overweening pride and 
ambition of the Cardinal may 
place in this historical pageant. 
we have Buckingham’s defiance of 
Wolsey and Wolsey’s revenge, for 
these things add poignancy to the Car- 
dinal’s fall. They emphasise the height 
from which he is cast down—‘‘ He falls 
like Lucifer.”’ 

For the same reasons, too, it would 
be churlish and unwarranted to find 
fault with such changes and transforma- 
tions in scenes and such additions to the 
spectacular incidents of the play as good 
taste and judgment may effect, and the 
play as presented at His Majesty’s con- 
tains many such changes and innova- 


Protestant 


have a 
Hence 


tions. If they add to the effect which 
was intended by the authors only the 
most captious literalist would object to 
them. In this revival that conception of 
the aim and design in the construction 
of this play has firmly guided Sir 
Herbert Tree and his skilled advisers. 
Character, plot, continuity of interest— 
all have but a minor influence. 

And yet the characterisation is very 
far indeed from haphazard; on the con- 
trary all the leading personages are 
drawn’ with sound appreciation and a 
firm hand. Unlike some of the most 
notable spectacles we have seen at His 
Majesty’s, ‘*‘ King Henry VIII.”’ is pre- 
eminently distinguished by the acting of 
an unusually capable cast and by the 
conscientiousness of the performance 
throughout. Sir Herbert Tree has a 
part in the astute and _ vainglorious 
Cardinal that is in his happiest vein. 
Its subtleties, its pride, its dignity in 
defeat—all the complexities of the man 
as Shakespeare drew him, are realised 
by the actor. Mr. Bourchier’s King 
Henry is also a triumph, not only in 
the marvellous perfection with which he 
makes us realise our conception of the 
King’s personal appearance, but in his 
interpretation of that royal puzzle. His 
Henry is the arbiter of his own fate and 
kingly enough to rule unflinchingly the 
destinies of his country, but he is also 
the sensual philanderer and an egoist of 
the first water. He is at once king and 
clown, but always the ruler, and we are 
convinced that behind 


whatever mask 


he may wear is always the guiding 


genius of a sovereign mind. Miss 
Violet Vanbrugh is equally successful as 
the unhappy queen, always the royal 
lady, whether fighting her hopeless 
battle against the waning regard and 
cynically conscientious scruples of 
Henry, or accepting her fate with 
Christian fortitude at Kimbolton; but 
her great scene is unquestionably in that 
Hall in Blackfriars when she faces her 
enemies with superb courage and makes 
her appeal to Rome. To her regal 
figure Anne Bullen, young, full of life 
and charm, eager and ambitious, pre- 
sents a_ striking contrast, and Miss 
Laura Cowie fills out the lines of the 
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portrait to perfection. In the corona- 
tion scene she makes a very beautiful 
and impressive centre to the magnifi- 
cence of the spectacle. Mr. Henry 
Ainley, though appearing only in the 
first act and the first scene of the 
second, makes a most engaging 
Buckingham and, if his share in the 
drama is but episodal, he gives it a real 
and substantial historical significance. 
In short, Sir Herbert Tree has omitted 
nothing to make this revival the most 
complete of all his achievements. 


Notwithstanding the very fine per- 
formance of Miss Evelyn Millard in the 
part of Camille, ‘‘ The Crisis,’’ pro- 
duced at the New Theatre at the end of 
August, is not the sort of play that ap- 
peals with any force to the taste of a 
London audience. I cannot help feeling 
some regret that a dramatist who has 
proved his capacity for original work so 
satisfactorily as has Mr. Rudolf Besier 
should take up the réle of adaptor and 
expend his energies especially upon a 
play like M. Berton’s ‘‘ La Rencontre.”’ 
It is essentially Gallic, and by that I by 
no means intend any slur, for we have 
an abundance of English plays that deal 
with irregular relations between men 
and women. 


But Mr. Besier appears 
to have 


fallen into the conventional 
habit of the adaptor and to have thought 
it essential to tone down the frankness 


of the French play into something 
emasculate and unreal. Even as _ it 
stands, however, the double liaison 


appears to be a large morsel for the 
British palate, and I am disposed to 
contend that for art’s 
sake of the dramatic 
greatly to be preferred that the 
characters should act in a_ plausible 
way. Consider the situation as Mr. 
Besier smooths it over for us. Renée 
Serval, wife of the advocate and rising 
politician, has a lover. This affair is 
capable of no glossing and it is pre- 
sented frankly. But Renée has an 
intimate woman friend, Camille de 
Langay, and one night when Serval has 
gone to Paris on business, Camille sees 
Renée receive her lover and take him 
to her bedroom. Then Camille 


sake—for the 
verities—it is 


inter- 





cepts Serval 


returning 
from Paris and sets herself to the diffi- 
cult task of preventing him going to 
his wife’s apartment and discovering 


unexpectedly 


the lovers together. When all else fails 
she goes to the extreme of declaring 
herself in love with him and the natural 
result is, or may be, presumed to fol- 
low. It is enough to say that the 
position is absolutely unconvincing, for 
we are not permitted to believe that 
Camille is really in love with Serval. 
We are, instead, asked to credit that 
one woman throws herself into the arms 
of a man for no other motive than to 
prevent his discovery of his wife’s in- 
fidelity, a rather large tax on our 
credulity; this is carrying altruism to 
an extreme. Why it should be thought 
necessary to leave the relations between 
Camille and Serval uncertain at the end 
of the second act I cannot understand, 
because it becomes clear enough later 
on when Renée’s suspicions are roused 
and she takes her friend to task for 
stealing her husband from her. This is 
a really fine scene—the duel between the 
two women, in which Camille, stung by 
the angry reproaches of Renée, at last 
turns and rends her, declaring what she 
saw on the night of Serval’s absence 
and that her own fault arose out of the 
wish to shield the erring woman. 
Throughout this scene and the whole 
action of the play Miss Millard’s imper- 
sonation of Camille was infused with 
dignity and true womanliness, and she 
might have been trusted to retain the 
sympathy of her audience quite as effec- 
tually if she had been frankly presented 


as yielding to love and not moved 
wholly by generosity. Miss Sarah 
Brooke’s Renée was also a clear-cut 


portrait of a woman of the world who, 
wedded only for the sake of position, 
has few scruples and considers all men 
fair game for her, but morbidly jealous 
of any interference with her preserves, 
whether legitimate or not. Always 
sincere, Mr. Norman McKinnel gives a 
most conscientious rendering of the 
Advocate Serval, and Mr. Lennox 
Pawle provides a certain element of 
humorous relief in the part of a very 
unassuming and shy lover of Renée. 
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HORACE WYNDHA?S 1 


CHAPTER XX. 


To THE RESCUE. 


Although he kept his own council very 
much, it was quite obvious to the little 
garrison at Abbas-Hassan that their 
commanding-officer was far from easy in 
his mind. During the last week or so 
General Merrick had begun to look 
anxious, and he went about his work in 
a careworn and preoccupied, manner. 
Yet to all appearance things were going 
on much as usual, and no marked 
change had taken place in the camp 
routine. The days would be spent in 
collecting reports and visiting the out- 
lying detachments, varied with an occa- 
sional reconnaissance into the surround- 
ing desert. It was very seldom, how- 
ever, that the patrols managed to catch 
sight of the enemy. They seemed, in- 
deed, to have entirely disappeared from 
the neighbourhood. 

The circumstance gave rise to a good 
deal of discussion among the rank and 
file. 

‘*T can’t make out what’s happened 
to these Dervish swabs,’’ declared 
Private Wilson, voicing the general 
view. ‘‘It’s a licker to me where 
they’ve hidden themselves. We haven’t 
seen one of their ugly mugs for more 
than a week.”’ 

**T expect they’ve heard how smart 
we are in this camp, and have gone off 


to pay one of the other garrisons a 
visit,’” remarked a corporal. 

An old soldier, who had already been 
through three Sudan campaigns, shook 
his head in disagreement. 

** More likely they’re saving up for a 
big attack,’’ he observed. ‘‘ This is 
what happened when we were here 
before with good old Kitch. It’s their 
way. They wait till they can get plenty 
of men together, and then they make a 
sudden dash. The worst of it is, you 
never know where it’s coming from, as 
they keep out of sight until the last 
moment. Dervishes are 
monkeys for artfulness.’’ 

** That’s right,’’ put in a young re- 
cruit. ‘* When we landed at Port Said 
there was one of ’em—at any rate, he 
was a chap with a black face—who sold 
me a box of what he called rubies. | 
sent it home to my old mother to take 
care of for me, but she wrote to say it 
was only bits of red glass.”’ 

Among the occupants of the officers’ 
lines there was also a certain amount of 
speculation concerning the enemy’s 
movements. The general concensus of 
opinion inclined to the view that for 
reasons best known to himself Ali-Ben- 
Yussuf, the Dervish chief, had found a 
fresh field for his activities. But exactly 
where it was nobody could tell. In the 
large expanse of desert an entire army 
could remain hidden as long as it 
pleased. The superior mobility, too, of 
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the enemy gave them a great advan- 
tage, since it enabled them to attack an 
undefended post and then get out of 
sight before they could be followed. 
More than once, indeed, they had 
escaped by this means when they would 
otherwise have fallen into the hands of 
Sir John Merrick’s column. The troops 
composing it found this very disappoint- 
ing. They asked for nothing better 
than the chance of striking an effective 
blow. Yet it was just this chance that 
seemed to be persistently denied them. 
And now their wily antagonists had ap- 
parently disappeared altogether. At 
any rate, nothing had been heard of 
their movements for more than a week. 

‘*T fancy it’s a case of the calm be- 
fore the storm,’’ observed Greville to a 
little knot of comrades who were dis- 
cussing the situation one afternoon. 

Hackett laughed scornfully. 

‘“ Pooh! What’s the good of being 
nervous. I’m convinced the enemy 
aren’t within a hundred miles of us. I 
don’t blame ’em, either. Nobody with 
any sense would stop in this beastly 
desert if he could help it.”’ 


‘You had better communicate your 


” 


valuable views to Sir John,’’ remarked 
Major Fleming. ‘‘ I’m sure he’d be in- 
terested to hear them.’’ 

Hackett coloured, but made no reply. 
Then he got up with a yawn and strolled 
out into the sunshine. As he gazed 
after him, the A.D.C.’s lip curled. 

‘* Our friend is getting a little too big 
for his boots. He has been in the 
country a fortnight, and he thinks he 
knows everything about it that there is 
to be known.”’ 

Dick Clinton nodded his agreement. 

‘** Quite so. Still, it’s a little odd all 
the same that we haven’t heard of the 
enemy for a week. I wonder what their 
little game is? Is there any news from 
the other outposts, Bingham? ”’ 

Greville shook his head. 

‘“No,’’ he said, ‘‘I tried to call up 
our people at Waddy-Benha yesterday, 
but I could get no answer, although we 
spent the whole morning signalling. 
They’ve moved their camp a mile fur- 
ther back behind the hills. It may be 
safer, but it prevents our communicat- 


ing with them. I wish the General 
would either let us join them, or else 
make them join us. I’m sure, too, that 
the Mongalah garrison ought to be 
strengthened.”’ 

** Don’t worry,’’ returned the A.D.C. 
‘** I’ve no doubt they can keep their end 
up all right. They’ve got more men 
than we have, at any rate, even if their 
C.O. is not much good. Well, I’m off 
now,’’ he added. ‘‘ You’d better come, 
too, Clinton. Sir John wants to see you 
about a map. We’re going to have a 
council of war.” 

As the others left him, Greville went 
to the door of the tent and gazed out 
over the desert, a troubled expression in 
his eyes. He had tried not to let it be 
seen, but he was feeling very anxious 
for the safety of the detachment at Mon- 
galah. It was known to him that the 
little garrison there held Winnie, for on 
the last occasion when he had got a 
message flashed across the distant hills 
he had learned from the commandant 
that she had just arrived. Suppose any- 
thing were to happen to her! The very 
thought made him tremble. 

‘“‘ It’s three days since she came,’’ he 
murmured. ‘‘ There’s no knowing what 
may not be going on behind those 
hills.’’ 

He was on the point of turning away 
when his attention was attracted by a 
sudden stir and bustle near the outer 
edge of the Zareeba enclosing the camp. 
A patrol had just ridden up, with what 
looked like a prisoner in their charge. 
At any rate, a native with his hands tied 
behind him was being escorted towards 
the guard tent by a couple of men, while 
the rest of the party were answering 
eager questions put them by their com- 
rades. 

Greville’s quick eye took in the situa- 
tion at a glance. Snatching up his 
helmet, he strode hurriedly through the 
lines to the guard tent. As he reached 
it, Sir John Merrick and a couple of 
officers, joined him. 

‘* What is all this? ’? demanded the 
General, elbowing his way to the front. 

The sergeant in charge of the patrol 
saluted. 


“A Dervish spy, sir. We caught 
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him hiding among the rocks about a 
mile away from here.”’ 

Sir John glanced at the captive, 
cowering in abject terror behind the 
fixed bayonet of a sentry. 

‘*H’m, and how do you know he’s a 
spy?”’ 

The sergeant scratched his head, evi- 
dently surprised by the question. It 
seemed to him to be quite unnecessary.” 

** Well, sir, he can’t talk anything but 
his own lingo. I think he’s off his nut. 
Beg pardon, should have said barmy.’”’ 

Sir John hid a smile, and then turned 
to Greville. 

**You speak a bit of Arabic, Bing- 
ham. WHave the fellow marched up to 
my tent, and then you can question him. 
Get Abdullah or one of the muleteers as 
well in case another interpreter is 
wanted. We'll soon find out what this 
fellow has to say for himself, then.’’ 

A gleam of intelligence passed across 
the prisoner’s face. 

‘“Me spik Engleesh, sah,’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Heap fine Engleesh!”’ 

‘* So much the better,’’ returned Sir 
John drily. ‘‘It may prevent your 
being shot quite so soon as might other- 
wise happen. Now, sergeant,’’ he 
added, ‘‘ fetch him along. We'll hear 
his story before he’s much older.’”’ 

It soon became evident, however, 
that, despite his proud boast, the cap- 
tive’s linguistic abilities were somewhat 
limited. At any rate, while Sir John 
conducted the examination nothing could 
be got out of him but a series of shakes 
of the head and a few unintelligible 
words that might have meant anything. 
Accordingly, he was handed over to 
Greville without further delay. 


**See if you can understand the 
fellow,’’ observed Sir John. ‘‘ My im-- 
pression is that he’s mad—or else 


shamming.”’ 

Greville did not know much Arabic, 
but, by slow degrees and after asking 
innumerable questions, he at length 


managed to obtain the man’s story. It 
was rather a startling one, and, as he 
wrote it down, a wave of intense excite- 
ment surged through him: 

** This is what the man says,”’ he re- 
marked, turning to the General. 


“ His 
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name is Ayoub and he is a camel driver 
doing duty with Colonel Chetwynd’s 
column. This has its headquarters at 
Obei, about seventy miles from here. 
So far as I can understand him, he, to- 
gether with the colonel and a small 
patrol, were captured one day last week 
while they were reconnoitring in the 
desert.”’ 

** Yes, go on.”’ 

‘* Well, sir, the day before yesterday 
he escaped from the Dervish camp, and 
has come here to warn us of the enemy’s 
plans. He says that they intend to 
attack Mongalah at dawn to-morrow 
morning. The whole thing has been 
carefully arranged, and Ben-Yussuf, is 
collecting all his men so as to strike an 
effective blow. My God, sir, it’s ter- 
rible! We must warn the Mongalah 
people at once. There’s not a minute 
to lose! ”’ 

Sir John held up his hand. 

‘*One moment, please. How are we 
to know that this fellow’s story is true. 
It may be only a scheme to draw us 
away from our present position. The 
enemy have played this trick before 
now.”’ 

Greville turned to the prisoner again 
and said something to him in Arabic. 
For answer the man_ smiled _trium- 
phantly, and then produced a tiny pellet 
of paper which had been hidden in the 
lining of his turban. 

‘** It’s a message from Colonel Chet- 
wynd,’’ translated Greville, as the other 
burst into a torrent of explanation. 

The General’s eyebrows contracted. 

** T’ll have a look at it,’’ he said, un- 
twisting the strip of paper and smooth- 
ing out its folds. 
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Watching him in an agony of 
impatience, Greville saw him start 
suddenly. 


‘* By Jove! You’re quite right. The 
man’s account of himself is genuine, 
after all. This message is from Colonel 
Chetwynd. It is written from the 
Dervish camp, and says that he is en- 
trusting it to this fellow with orders to 
bring it to the nearest garrison. He has 
discovered that the enemy mean to 
attack Mongalah from the south at day- 
break to-morrow morning, and that the 
E 
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troops there must be warned of their 
Well, what’s to be done?’ 
must once!’’ cried 
‘*Mongalah is __ practically 
and—there are women 


approach. 

‘‘We 
Greville. 
defenceless, and 
there !’”’ 

Sir John’s face became grave. 

‘*Let me think. This is a serious 
matter. It can’t be settled off hand. 
Just give me the map. I want to study 
the position. First of all, though, have 
our friend here, Ayoub, or whatever his 
name is, marched back to the guard 
tent. We may want him again before 
long.”’ 

Greville gave the necessary 
tigns to the sergeant of the 
The moment they had been carried out 
he returned to the General's side, eager 
to learn what had been settled. The one 
thought dominating him that 
Winnie was at Mongalah, and _ that 
Mongalah was in danger. Why, then, 
did not Sir John give orders for the 
column to march to its relief without an 
instant’s delay? Every moment was of 
value. 

He was just on the point of blurting 


start at 


instruc- 
escort. 


was 


out a question when Sir John looked up 
from the map spread over the table 
before him. 

‘* This is a more serious affair than I 


thought, Bingham. It will require all 
my resources to cope with it. What I 
propose is that you shall take a patrol 
across the desert to some point within 
signalling distance of Mongalah. When 
you get there you must give them warn- 
ing of the enemy’s intended movements. 
Tell them to strike camp and retire upon 
Waddy-Benha. In the meantime I will 
send reinforcements there. Now, how 
soon can you start? ’”’ 

** At once, sir. This very moment.’’ 

‘* There’s no such violent hurry. A 
fifteen mile march should enable you to 
establish communication with the Mon- 
galah garrison. It will be time enough 
if you start at sunset. Choose a 
hundred men you can trust. As it’s 
dangerous work, ask for volunteers. 
By the way, I shall send Captain 
Hackett with you as_ second-in-com- 
mand. That’s all, I think.’’ 

Greville hesitated a moment. 


What 


he had to say was rather difficult. 
‘If you don’t mind, sir,’’ he 
slowly, ‘* 


said 
I’d prefer to have somebody 
else with me.”’ 

Sir John shook his head. 

‘** No, you must take 
can’t spare anybody else. Captain 
Clinton will lead a party towards the 
place where poor Chetwynd has been 
made prisoner, and try to rescue him; 
and I shall divide the other 
among the Waddy-Benha 
ments and the garrison here. Now go 
and pick your men, and report to me 
when you’re ready to start.’’ 

Greville waited for no second biddi.g, 
but hurried off at once to carry out his 
orders. As he had confidently antici- 
pated, there was no lack of volunteers 
to accompany him. Indeed, the moment 
he announced the nature of the task 
with which the General had entrusted 
him, every man on parade begged to be 
chosen, and much disappointment en- 
sued when it was explained that only a 
hundred men required. These 
were soon selected, the preference being 
given to those who had some knowledge 
of signalling. 

An hour later, just as the sun was be- 
ginning to sink over the distant hills, 
the party started off on its solitary 
march across the desert. Watching 
him narrowly, as they rode along side 
by side, Greville felt more than ever in- 
clined to resent Hackett’s presence. It 
was evident, too, that he was regarding 
the work before him with dissatisfac- 
tion, for his face was wrapped in a 
heavy scowl. The best of spirits, how- 
ever, animated the remainder of the 
patrol, and it was clear that all ranks 
were delighted at the responsible task 
imposed upon them. There was a 
chance of getting in touch with the 
enemy. They wanted nothing better. 

As a measure of precaution Greville 
had arranged that Abdullah, the 
General’s orderly, should accompany the 
column as a guide. The native knew 
every yard of the way, and could, if re- 
quired, be trusted to lead the troops 
blindfold over the trackless waste of 
sand between Abbas-Hassan and Mon- 
galah. Although the night was almost 


Hackett. I 


officers 
reinforce- 


were 
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pitch dark, for the moon had not yet 
risen, he trudged along on the flank of 
Greville’s camel without a moment’s 
hesitation and for mile after mile, find- 
ing his way apparently by instinct. 

Presently the air grew perceptibly 
cooler, and a great host of stars began 
to glitter overhead. Greville was glad 
of their presence, since they would 
enable him to steer a course if by any 
chance Abdullah happened to miss the 
direction. But there seemed little likeli- 
hood of this, and when he spoke to him 
about it the man grinned and shook his 
head in protest. 

“*Me know the way, sah,’’ he de- 
clared, thrusting out a black arm and 
pointing to the north. ‘‘ Heap Der- 
vishes there. English soldiers kill ’em 


all dead soon !”’ 


For a couple of hours more the 
column plodded steadily on over the 
loose shifting sand. Every now and 
again the leading sections had to step 
aside to avoid the pestilential carcase of 
a camel or a dead mule rotting among 
the mimosa scrub, while a pack of 
vultures, disturbed at their horrible 
feast, would circle in the air above them. 
Presently the route grew more difficult. 
The ground began to rise, and great 
boulders lay across the track. A faint 
breeze sprang up, and then died down 
again. Curious muffled sounds came 
out of the desert. Once or twice 
Greville had an uneasy sensation that 
shadowy forms were creeping along on 
their flanks. 


Yet his straining eyes 
could see nothing to account for it. 

** What’s that? ’’ he whispered, as a 
slirill cry floated towards him from the 
darkness. 


Abdullah picked up a_ stone, and 
threw it in the direction indicated. 

** Jackal, sah,’’ he answered. 

““How far are we off Mongalah 
now? ’”’ 

““Seven miles. We go to top of 
rocks, two miles more, then you see 
camp.” 

Greville heaved a sigh of relief, and 
turned in his saddle. 

** Come along, men,” he said. ‘‘ Only 
a little way now.”’ 


As he spoke, Hackett urged his camel 
forward a few yards. 

“* Look here, Bingham,’ he said in a 
low tone, ‘‘ I’ve had about enough of 
this.”’ 

Greville turned to him wonderingly. 

‘* What on earth do you mean? ”’ 

‘* Well, I don’t believe this chap Ab- 
dullah knows the way. We’ve been 
marching quite long enough to have 
reached Mongalah an hour ago.”’ 

‘*T don’t agree with you. According 
to the map and the compass bearings, 
we’re exactly where “ve ought to be at 
this moment. Just behind these rocks 
in front of us is the oasis of Fellahshin. 
We shall halt there for water. After 
a short rest we shall push on to the top 
of the plateau, where I expect to be 
within signalling distance of Mon- 
galah.”’ 

‘*H’m, I hope you’re satisfied.’ 

‘* Thank you, I am.’’ 

Hackett made a fresh effort. 

‘“ Well, I’m not,’’ he returned. ‘I 
don’t like the look of things at all. My 
impression is that this precious guide of 
yours is playing a game of his own. I 
shouldn’t be surprised if he doesn’t 
intend to lead us into a trap. Accord- 
ingly, I’ve got a proposal to make.”’ 

** Let’s hear it.”’ 

‘*T think I ought to ride back to the 
camp with half a dozen men.”’ 

** What for? ”’ 

‘* Well—er—to warn General Mer- 
rick, of course. What do you say? ”’ 

Greville’s eyes blazed as the real pur- 
port of the suggestion dawned upon 
him. 

‘“You cur!’’ he exclaimed. 

Hackett bit his lip. 

‘You needn’t take that tone,’’ he 
said sullenly. ‘‘ The thing is that if we 
do fall in with the Dervishes they’re 
bound to outnumber us. We wouldn’t 
stand any chance at all.”’ 

‘** That is not of the slightest conse- 
quence. Whatever happens to us, the 
Mongalah garrison must be saved.”’ 

‘* And why are they so important all 
of a sudden? ”’ 

Greville’s lip curled scornfully. 

‘* Have you forgotten that there are 
women there? ”’ 











‘* That will do. 

‘* No, but je 
word on the subject.”’ 

Hackett crept forward a pace nearer, 
and sank his voice. 

‘* You can do what you like. 
use my own discretion.”’ 

Greville looked him full in the face. 

‘* If you say another word on the sub- 
ject I shall tell the sergeant to detach 
a couple of men to watch you.”’ 

Apparently Hackett understood what 
was implied by the remark, for he kept 
silent. Greville could see, however, that 
his hand trembled and that an ashy hue 
had spread across his face. 

‘* I believe the fellow is going to show 
the white feather,’’ he thought uneasily. 
‘*T must keep an eye on him.”’ 

The next moment the little column 
halted under a frowning mass of rocks 
piled one upon the other. A few date 
palms raised their crests above the sand 
at their base, while just behind them 
was a thin stream of brackish water. 
The whole place looked gloomy and for- 
bidding, but it made a suitable spot at 
which to halt after the twenty miles 
march that had just been completed. 
Certainly, the men were only too glad 
of the opportunity of getting rest and 
water there. 

Greville’s first care was to have his 
signalling apparatus removed to the top 
of the plateau. The position, he con- 
sidered, was one from which he would 
be enabled to get a good view of the 
surrounding country. He divided his 
little force into two portions, accordingly, 
leaving one half to guard the base, while 
with the other he mounted towards the 
summit. The ascent proved difficult, as 
the moon had disappeared behind a 
bank of clouds and it was impossible to 
see more than a few steps ahead. At 
last, however, the leading section re- 
ported that the pathway had begun to 
dip again and that the end of the 
journey was accomplished. 

Abdullah turned to Greville, a gleam 
of triumph at having led the column so 
well lighting up his dusky countenance. 

**Mongalah close now,’’ he whis- 
pered. 

Greville heaved a sigh of relief and 
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peered in the direction to which the 
native was pointing. Straight over a 
belt of palms was a patch ot glistening 
sand, its surface broken by an irregular 
group of tents. They looked white and 
ghostly in the faint light, but Greville’s 
heart leapt when he saw them. One of 
the canvas walls was sheltering Winnie. 
It was on her account that the expedi- 
tion had been undertaken. 

Hackett’s voice recalled him from his 
reverie. 

‘** Well, how much longer are we to 
wait here?’’ he demanded _irritably. 
‘“ Why don’t you send your message, 
and then let us get back to camp again? 
It’s not safe here. The place might be 
rushed at any moment.”’ 

A look of cold contempt met the re- 
mark. 

‘* Unsafe or not, we stop here until 
the business is completed.’’ 

As he spoke, Greville called a couple 
of men and gave them orders to prepare 
the lanterns with which he hoped to 
flash a message of warning into the dis- 
tant camp. The operation took a few 
minutes, and while it was being carried 
out he cast a final glance round him. 
He was just turning back when he saw 
Abdullah crouching behind a rock and 
staring intently across the desert. 
Something in the native’s expression 
made Greville a little uneasy. 

** What is it?” 
hastily to his side. 
Abdullah held up a warning hand. 

** Listen,’’ he whispered, and then 
drew back into the shadow. 

Greville listened with straining ears. 
At first no sound fell on them. Sud- 
denly, however, the silence was inter- 


he asked, stepping 


rupted by the shrill neighing of a 
camel. 
“It’s one of our beasts,’’ said 


Greville. ‘* They’re tethered beside the 
water at the bottom of the hill.’’ 

The guide shook his head. 

‘“ No, sah. That camel not belong to 
us. He come from opposite direction. 
Listen! Whole lot more coming after 
him. I see them.’’ 

As the man spoke, Greville sank on 
his knees and peered between a cleft in 
the rocks. For a moment or two he 
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could see nothing. Then suddenly the 
moon emerged from behind a bank of 
clouds and revealed a long string of 
men mounted on camels winding their 
way among a pile of boulders at the 
base of the plateau. 

‘““Who are they?” he 
hoarsely. 

** Dervishes.’ 

‘* Have they seen us? ’’ 

Abdullah nodded. 


demanded 


’ 


CHAPTER XXI. 
For THE Frac! 


Greville stared at the slowly advan- 
cing body of men as though fascinated. 
For a moment or two he had hoped that 
they would have proved to be a body of 
friendly natives attached to one or other 
of the desert camps, who were coming 
to his assistance. Now, however, he 
saw that this was not the case at all, for 
as they emerged into the open he recog- 
nised them as members of Ali-Ben- 
Yussuf’s tribe. Through his glasses he 
could even see their redoubtable leader 
himself, mounted on a_ swift camel, 
riding a few yards ahead. 

It was a time for prompt decision. 
Before he could settle his course of 
action, however, Hackett strolled up to 
the spot where he was standing and 
glanced carelessly over his shoulder. 
The next moment he started back with 
a cry of alarm. 

‘*My God!” he exclaimed, his face 
becoming suddenly blanched, ‘‘ it’s the 
enemy! ”’ 


«ce So 


it seems,”’ 


returned Greville 
coolly. ‘* Don’t say anything about it 
yet to the men, but hand me that 
lantern.”’ 

Hackett started at him in consterna- 
tion. 

‘** You’re not going to try and send a 
message now? ”’ he faltered. 

** Certainly. Why not?’”’ 

‘“* But the Dervishes will see yeu. It’s 
the very way to attract their attention.’’ 

Greville set his teeth. 

‘‘ That can’t be helped. We’ve been 
seen already. Besides, whatever hap- 
pens to us. we must warn the Mongalah 


garrison. Now, then, give me _ the 
lantern quick. There’s no time to lose. 
The sun will rise in a few minutes and 
make lamp signalling impossible. Come 
along. What are you waiting for?”’ 

Hackett’s face changed, but he made 
no effort to move until the question was 
repeated. As however, Greville spoke 
a second time he picked up a service 
lantern and looked at it undecidedly for 
amoment. Then, with a crafty gleam of 
triumph in his eyes, he suddenly raised 
it aloft and dashed it on the ground, 
shattering the lens against a rock. 

‘*No,’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ It’s mad- 
ness.’’ . 

Greville sprang forward and seized 
his arm. 

** You cowardly dog ! ’’ he cried, “‘ I'll 
have you placed under arrest for this, 
and court-martialled as soon as we get 
back to camp.”’ 

Then, raising his voice, he called for 
another lantern. As it was brought to 
him he turned to a non-commissioned 
officer who had hurried to his side. 

‘* Sergeant Henderson, you will act 
as my second-in-command. Detach a 
couple of men to go back and warn the 
rest of the party to join us and bring up 
all the ammunition with them. When 
you have done so, see that everybody 
else takes cover behind these rocks. It’s 
possible that the enemy may press on 
to Mongalah instead of attacking us. 
If, however, they come here first, don’t 
fire until they are quite close. Then 
give them a volley. When there are no 
more cartridges left use the bayonet. It 
will be half an hour before those fellows 
get within range, so we shall have time 
to fortify our position first. I want two 
signallers with fresh lanterns at once.”’ 

The sergeant glanced wonderingly to- 
wards Hackett, who, with a white asher 
face, was cowering behind a boulder. 
Then, with a swift nod of comprehen- 
sion he saluted and hurried away to giv: 
the necessary orders. Scarcely had he 
done so when a stream of men came 
pouring up the narrow path and ranged 
themselves before him. In a few bri.’ 
words Greville explained the position. 
Then, seizing a lantern, he sprang on 
to the top of a rock and began to flash 





out a message across the wide stretch 
of sand and scrub that lay between their 
solitary post and the unsuspecting gar- 
rison they had come to succour. 

Was the message seen? And, if so, 
was it understood? That was the ques- 
tion that kept beating itself into 
Greville’s brain. Everything depended 
on the sleeping camp being warned in 
time. If once the enemy managed to 
reach the trenches without being ob- 
served it was practically a foregone con- 
clusion that they would overcome any 
resistance that might be offered. The 
prospect almost made his heart stand 
still. 

Yet no answering flicker of light came 
back from the distant ridge. 

‘* Dear God! ’’ he murmured through 
his set teeth, ‘‘ make somebody see me.’’ 

One of the signallers standing beside 
nim touched his arm gently. 

** You’re too quick, sir. The sentries 
won’t be able to read so fast at this 
distance, even if they know that we’re 
trying to call them up.”’ 

Greville nodded, and rested the lan- 
tern on a ledge before him. Then very 
slowly, and with great deliberation, he 
covered and uncovered the lens again in 
accordance with the proper code. At 
first his fingers trembled to such an 
extent that he could scarcely work the 
lever. In a moment or two, however, 
they became steady once more and the 
message was flashed through the inter- 
vening darkness. 

A pause that seemed as though it 
would never end followed the last word. 
Then, suddenly, Greville’s straining eyes 
saw a gleam of light stab the air in front 
of him. The next moment it was fol- 
lowed by a rapid succession of flashes. 
His heart leapt as he noted them. It 
was all* right, then. They had 
seen at last! 

The signaller echoed the thought in 
his mind. 

‘* They can see us now, sir. 


been 


We shall 
have their answer in a moment.”’ 
** Repeat our message first. 
mustn’t take any risks.”’ 
The other nodded cheerily, and step- 
ped back a pace. He had hardly done 
so, when a bullet whistled through the 


We 
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air and spattered against a rock within 
a yard of his head. 

‘‘ Near thing that, sir. Those Der- 
vish blighters mean to pay us a visit 
after all.’’ 

** We'll be ready for them,’ 
Greville. 

As he spoke, he jumped down from th: 
place where he had been standing anl 
peered over the edge of the plateau 
With the aid of his field glasses he sav 
that the tribesmen had halted. The 
seemed to be holding a parley, whib 
their chief was haranguing them. Tk 
tall figure, clad in picturesque robe, 
striding from group to group was ev 
dently that of Ali-Ben-Yussuf. Grevik 
wondered what the result of his deliber- 
tions would be. There were two courss 
that it might take. 

‘* They are making up their mids 
what to do,’’ he said. ‘“* What tky 
have to settle is whom they will attzk 
first—the Mongalah garrison, or or- 
selves.”’ 

**T should say they'll start on 1,’ 
announced Sergeant Henderson. 

Greville smiled grimly. 

‘* All the better. We can holdout 
here for a couple of hours at least. By 
that time General Merrick is sure toave 
sent a party after us to know wk we 
haven’t returned to camp. The Widy- 
Benha garrison, too, will probabl-hear 
the sound of firing. If so, w may 
expect help from them as well. Now, 
distribute the men to the best adv:tage, 
and see that the ammunition bos are 


returned 


handy. We shall want every ctridge 
we have.”’ 
The arrangements were so Com- 


pleted, and in a few minutes’ Ne the 
troops had been allotted to th posts. 
The hill top, with its frownin™Masses 
of rock and steep boulder-str@ sides, 
was a natural fortress. A hanél of men 
could probably defend it f several 
hours against a large body, p’ided the 
supply of ammunition lasted. This was 
the only matter that caused ¢ville any 
anxiety. He knew that hiven would 
fight to the last gasp, but ‘ir bando- 
liers were not inexhaustible When he 
calculated the number of uods they 
held, his heart sank a lit Still, he 
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would not let this be seen, but moved 
ibout from group to group with a 
‘heery word of encouragement and 
advice. 

Until the enemy left the position they 
had taken up and advanced to the attack 
here was nothing to do but to wait. 
The period of suspense proved rather 
rying. One by one the stars flickered 
ind went out, and gradually the pale 
noon disappeared altogether. The wind 
hat had sprung up died down to a 
rentle whisper, and the whole desert 
eemed curiously hushed and _ silent. 
“here was one thing, however, for which 
t be thankful. This was that the dark- 
rss had begun to lift. Dawn had 
zready broken, and every moment the 
lzht was growing stronger. Objects 
tat had hitherto looked vague and 
sadowy were now clear and distinct. 

Greville was sincerely glad of the fact. 
Fs men would be able to see what they 
wre doing, at any rate. It would also 
bieasier to observe the enemy’s move- 
mts. They were still halting at the 
sme spot. He wondered why they did 
ncadvance. What could they be wait- 
ingfor ? 

bdullah supplied the reason. 

‘Dervishes saying prayers,’’ he re- 
mazed laconically. ‘‘ They fight soon 
nov’ 

Iseemed that this would prove the 
cast Hardly had the observation been 
utted, indeed, when there was a sudden 
stir nong the waiting men. The spot 
wheithey had halted became alive with 
swift moving figures. Some of them 
whee] the tethered camels into line, 
whilethers ran to and fro among the 
differe groups, brandishing their 
spearind making threatening gestures. 
So fats could be judged, only a com- 
paratiy small portion carried rifles. 
Grevilhoted the fact with relief. It 
meant at the odds against the defen- 
ders wid not be so heavy, after all. 
He cou see, too, by the bustle and 
activity-curring there, that the Mon- 
galah Gp was now fully aroused. 
Accordiy if the worst came to the 
worst, h might be expected from that 
quarter. The garrison there could 
spare a f men, at any rate. 


As he realised this, he called up the 
sergeant and gave him some final 
orders. 

‘I’m going to try flag signalling,” 
he said. ‘‘ The sun %s getting too 
strong for lanterns. It will be broad 
daylight in a few minutes.’”’ 

Sergeant Henderson looked at him a 
little doubtfully. 

‘‘It’s rather dangerous, sir,”’ 
said. ‘* You'll be a mark for 
enemy’s sharp-shooters.”’ 

‘*Can’t help that. Still, if anything 
happens to me, remember what I told 
you just now. The great thing is to 
keep the enemy from Mongalah as long 
as possible. There are women in the 
camp.”’ 

‘“*I know, sir. We'll see that they 
come to no harm while one of us is left 
to prevent it.”’ 

Greville smiled happily. It was just 
the answer he wanted to hear. 

‘* Thank you. How are the men? ’”’ 

‘* Splendid.”’ 

Even if he had entertained any doubts 
on the subject, they would have been 
promptly dispersed by a glance at the 
eager faces around him. His heart 
thrilled with pride as he noted their 
keen alert expressions. He had chosen 
the party carefully before setting out, 
and he felt confident that his trust in 
them would not prove misplaced. They 
were all ‘‘ picked’? men and could be 
relied upon to give a good account of 
themselves whatever happened. 

Private Smith looked up and caught 
his eye. 


he 
the 


‘* We're only waiting for you to give 
the word, sir,’’ he said. 


Greville nodded, and 
lanyard of his revolver. 

‘* That’s right. They’ll be here very 
soon now. When they come we must 
let them see what General Merrick’s 
column is made of.”’ 

** Never fear, sir. We’ll do that, and 
no mistake! ’’ was the cheery response. 

“I’m sure you will,’’ returned 
Greville. ‘* Hullo, what’s this?’’ he 
added, as his attention was attracted by 
the spectacle of another man_ busily 
engaged in chalking some words on the 
wall of rock behind him, ‘‘‘ Fart No 


loosened the 
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Surrender!’ Is that 
your idea?’ 

Private Jones 
luted in a_ self-con- 
conscious fashion, and 
then stepped back a 
pace to admire his 
handiwork. 

“Fe, OF. We 
thought it would be a 
good name. _ I don’t 
suppose, though, that 
the Dervishes will be 
able toread it. They’re 
an ignorant lot! ”’ 

Greville laughed 
with pleasure. The 
incident showed the 
spirit animating the 
party. ‘ Fort No Sur- 
render!’ It was a 
happy omen, he 
thought, as he moved 
away to superintend 
the fixing of a wire 
entanglement across 
an open space. Just 


Sa- 


as the operation was *“ WELL, GREVILLE, 


completed a _ sudden 
idea struck him, and he drew the ser- 
geant aside. 

‘Where is Captain Hackett? 
was here a moment ago. I saw 
sitting on an ammunition box.”’ 

The sergeant looked astonished at the 
enquiry. 

‘* Captain Hackett?’’ he repeated. 
‘* Why, he went off while you were talk- 
ing to the men.”’ 

** Went off? Where? 
mean? ”’ 

‘* He said you’d given him orders to 
ride back to Abbas-Hassan with a mes- 
sage to the General. I saw him making 
his way down the path to the place 
where we left the camels. Corporal 
Jones, who is in charge of the rear- 
guard, reported it to me. Isn’t it all 
right, sir?’’ 

Greville thought hard for a moment. 
So this, then, was the crowning act of 
Hackett’s cowardice. To save his own 
skin he had not hesitated to abandon his 
comrades on the pretext of bringing 
help. That anybody—especially an 


He 
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officer—should do such a thing seemed 
incredible. He could scarcely believe it. 

The sergeant turned to him wonder- 
ingly, and repeated his question. 

‘**Isn’t it all right, sir? ’’ 

Greville bit his lip. 

** Never mind,”’ he said shortly. ‘‘ We 
won’t discuss the matter now. If we 
both get out of this, though, I shall want 
you to tell General Merrick what you 
have just told me. Don’t say anything 
to the men. Do you understand? ’’ 

A glance of comprehension passed 
across the other’s face. 

“*Very good, sir,’’ he said with a 
formal salute. Then, as he returned to 
his post his expression altered. 

*‘It’s a clear case of the white 
feather, if ever there was one,’’ he 
murmured. ‘‘I thought there was 
something up when I was made second- 
in-command just now.”’ 

There was neither time nor opportun- 
ity, however, to consider the matter 
further just then, for at that moment a 
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warning cry from the nearest sentry fell 
on his ears. 

** Look out! Here they come! ”’ 

Greville’s nerves tingled. The event- 
ful moment had arrived at last. Revolver 
in hand, he ran forward and peered 
through a cleft in the rocks. The 
enemy were now not more than a few 
hundred yards distant. They seemed 
to be swarming all over the rough 
ground below, advancing by a fierce 
series of rushes from one point to 
another, but yet ever pressing on stead- 
ily towards the hill before them. As 
they reached the first slope, hoarse cries 
of defiance filled the air, and a shouting, 
whirling mass swept like a torrent up 
the steep path. 

Greville’s voice rose above the din. 

‘* Now, then, men. Give them a 
volley. 
first.”’ 

A hail of bullets rang out at.the word 
of command. It was difficult, however, 
to judge the effect, for the gaps among 
the tribesmen closed again almost at 
once. The whole pathway appeared to 
be suddenly alive with Dervishes. They 
dashed forward from behind every rock, 
while others plunged after them through 
the thorn bushes. Nothing seemed to 
stop their impetuous advance, and if 
one man fell a dozen others would take 
his place. Evidently they anticipated 
an easy victory, for, as they brandished 
their spears aloft, they never ceased 
uttering shouts of triumph. It was like 
pandemonium broken loose. And then, 
as if there were not already noise and 
confusion enough, down below the 
grunting of the tethered camels mingled 
with the din. 

A hundred yards from the crest of 
the hill the slope became almost precipi- 
tous. Greville knew that when the 
enemy reached it their advance would be 
checked, for not even the hardy desert 
tribesmen could gain a foothold on its 
steep sides without difficulty. Before 
attempting the ascent, too, they would 
first have to leave the comparative 
shelter of the rough ground and dash 
across an open space, during which 
time they would be exposed to the 
defender’s fire. They seemed to recog- 


Try and pick off the leaders 


nise this, for, at a word from their 
chief, they halted suddenly and then 
doubled back among the mimosa scrub. 

But the check was only a temporary 
one. With a cunning born of long ex- 
perience, the desert warriors scattered 
to the right and left, evidently intending 
to storm the position from the flanks and 
rear where the pathway was easier. 
The change of tactics led Greville to 
alter his cwn plans. Splitting up his 
little force into three smaller ones, he 
despatched a section to guard each of 
the threatened points. Then he jumped 
down from the rock on which he had 
just planted a signalling flag and en- 
couraged the men to fresh efforts. 

‘** Fire low,’’ he said. ‘* Don’t waste 
Bullets first, cold steel after- 
wards. When you have to fall back, 
rally round this flag. We'll show them 
what Fort No Surrender means! ”’ 

A ringing cheer met the words. As 
it died away a hundred black faces ap- 
peared over the crest of the path, and, 
spear and rifle in hand, flung themselves 
upon the group defending it. They 
were received with a volley of lead which 
mowed them down by the dozen. But 
for each one that fell another sprang up 
to take his place. Nothing seemed able 
to stop their fierce onslaught, although 
a hail storm of bullets spattered against 
the rocks on every side. After the first 
ten minutes the noise and confusion 
made it impossible to issue commands 
any longer. It was acase of every man 
for himself. To Greville, as he cut and 
stabbed his way through the surging 
mass that kept pouring up the narrow 
path, it seemed a miracle that he escaped 
death a hundred times over. His sword 
blade had been shattered at the hilt, and 
an Arab had wrested his revolver from 
him. He was using a bayonet now like 
the men, and the dripping blade showed 
that it had rendered good service. Yet 
in the heat of the engagement he was 
quite unconscious of the fact. The one 
thought that dominated him was the 
necessity of holding the position until 
the last possible moment. The sound 
of the firing would have been heard by 
this time, and reinforcements might con- 
sequently be expected at any minute. 


a_ shot. 














There were several sources from which 
such help might come. Even if the 
Mongalah camp could not spare any 
troops for the purpose, the outposts at 
Waddy-Benha and Abbas-Hassan were 


each strong enough to despatch a 
column. Perhaps one was already on 
its way. 


Stimulated by the thought, Greville 
ran forward again to the spot round 
which most of the fighting was taking 
place. The stubborn resistance offered 
had not, he saw, proved without effect, 
for the enemy, instead of advancing, 
had suddenly altered their tactics and 
were now sheltering themselves among 
the rocks half way down the ‘hill, from 
which point they kept up a dropping 
fire. To the little body of defenders the 
temporary lull was very welcome, since 
it gave them a moment’s breathing 
space. 

Greville’s heart sank as he noted the 
numerous gaps in their ranks. Nearly 
half the men who had started out with 
him a few hours earlier were missing. 
Some were lying dead among the stones 
and bushes, and others were badly 
wounded. Propped up against a rock, 
a bullet through his chest, was Abdullah, 
the native guide. He was only just 
breathing, but when Greville knelt down 
beside him and took his hand, he made 
an effort to speak. 


‘* Not my fault,’’ he murmured. ‘‘I 
led you straight.’ 
The words touched Greville. They 


showed him that the man’s last thought 
had been of the trust reposed in him. 

** Yes, quite straight, Abdullah,’’ he 
said gently. 

A little smile of content spread across 
the native’s face. Then his head fell 
back and Greville knew that he had 
spoken for the last time. 

As he was giving orders to have the 
body moved to a more sheltered posi- 
tion, a sudden sound fell on his ears and 


sent a wave of excitement surging 
through him. For a moment he 
thought he must be dreaming. Then, 


as the sound was repeated, he turned 
questioningly to Sergeant Henderson. 

** What's that? ’’ hecried. ‘* Listen! 
Don’t you hear a bugle? ”’ 
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The sergeant’s eyes sparkled. 

** Yes, sir, you’re right,’’ he returned. 
** Look there, sir,’’ he added, pointing 
over the edge of the cliff. ‘‘ I can see 
some troops. They’ll be up to us 
directly !’’ 

Greville’s heart gave a swift bound. 
The news seemed almost too good to be 
true. 

‘** Thank God! ”’ he exclaimed, as, the 
next moment, he caught a gleam of 
bayonets, half hidden in a cloud of dust, 
and heard the steady tramp of feet 
coming towards the hill at a_ brisk 
double. Then suddenly his expression 
changed to one of alarm. 

‘‘They’re going the wrong way 
round!’ he cried. ‘‘ If they don’t turn 
back they’ll be trapped for a certainty. 
There’s a ravine just in front of them 
that is full of the enemy.”’ 

It was as he said. A few hundred 
yards from the head of the advancing 
column stretched a deep ravine, the 
banks of which hid a strong force of 
Dervishes. All unconscious of their 
existence, the rescue party were 
drawing nearer to them every moment. 
Unless they were warned at once a ter- 
rible disaster would ensue. The 
thought made Greville’s mind reel. 

‘** What’s to be done? ’’ he demanded 
with knitted brows. ‘*T know,’’ he 
added, struck by a sudden idea. ‘‘ Give 
me that flag, sergeant. I’m going to 
signal to them. There’s just time.’’ 

The next moment, flag in hand, he 
clambered up to the top of a rock and 
began to send a message. As he stood 
there, a conspicuous mark silhouetted 
against the sky, the enemy returned to 
the attack. Heedless, however, of the 
warning shouts of his men, Greville 
stood firm. Instantly a dropping fire 
of bullets rained upon him. One of 
them rent the canvas folds, and another 
shattered the shaft just above his wrists. 
Still, the signal was understood. He 
could see that, for the advancing column 
suddenly changed their direction and 
swept round to the right flank.. The 
next moment, and they were charging 
up the hill with a ringing British cheer. 

A glance at his own men showed him 
that they were hard pressed, for their 
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supply of cartridges was almost ex- 
hausted. As he leaped down to join 
them, Greville found himself confronting 
a gigantic Arab, who had _ suddenly 
emerged from behind a boulder. . The 
man lunged fiercely at him with a-spear, 
when somebody drove a bayonet through 
his body. Greville sprang aside and 
dashed forward to the centre of a strug- 
gling mass that was concentrating upon 
the square’s weakest point. He had 
just reached it, when a wounded native 
caught him by the ankle. As he tried 
to get free of the man’s grip, a Dervish 
rushed up to him, rifle in hand. There 
was a sudden puff of smoke, followed by 
a blinding flash. A great noise roared 
in his ears. The ground seemed to slip 
away from his feet. Then it appeared 
to open and swallow him up, and the 
next moment he felt himself falling 
through space. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
ALL’s WELL! 


To Greville it appeared that centuries 
had passed—thousands of them—before 
he returned to consciousness. All that 
he remembered was the sudden flash of 
a rifle, followed by a burning pain in his 
side, and then an absolute blank. Every- 
thing else seemed utterly blotted out. 
From time to time a confused murmur- 
ing fell on his ears, and once or twice 
he had a vague thought that somebody 
was bending over him. Then the voices 
receded, and silence settled down again. 
He tried hard to account for the mys- 
tery, but the mere effort of doing so 
only exhausted him, and he speedily 
abandoned the attempt. 

The next time he opened his eyes he 
felt as though he had just awakened 
from a dream. Everything, however, 
still appeared confused and shadowy. 
A succession of blurred pictures flitted 
before him. At one moment he would 
be the centre of a crowd of dark evil 
faces, and see a forest of flashing spears 
gleaming in the strong sunlight. Then 
the picture would fade, and another rise 
_up in its place. The desert had 
vanished, and he was walking through 


a country lane. A tall Arab, who bore 
a curious resemblance to Hackett, 
seemed to be struggling with him. 
What could it all mean? And then, 
more wonderful still, a girl’s form would 
suddenly rise up out of the shadows, 
and_a cool hand would rest on his 
burning brow. 

By slow and painful degrees, how- 
ever, the vague pictures in his mind 
became clearer and more distinct. The 
intervals of unconsciousness grew 
shorter and less. frequent. Gradually 
his memory returned to him and he 
began to piece things together. Al- 
though there was much that continued 
to puzzle him certain facts stood out 
sharply. He knew that he had been, 
and still was, very ill. This was why 
he felt so weak and helpless. Yet, what 
was it that had happened? The last 
recollection he retained was of being 
suddenly confronted by a Dervish, rifle 
in hand, on the summit of the rocks at 
the place where his party had been 
attacked. What was he doing there, 
though, he wondered dreamily. Sud- 
denly, he remembered. It was to bring 
help to the Mongalah garrison. 

The Mongalah garrison! That was 
the key-word. In a flash the mists were 
rolled away, and he remembered every- 
thing. It was to rescue Winnie that he 
had undertaken the hurried march 
across the desert. Had it been success- 
fulP Was Winnie safe? He must 
know at once. 

‘““Winnie!’’ he murmured through 
his parched lips, at the same time 
making an effort to turn his head. 

As he did so, somebody moved from 
behind a screen and a soft hand touched 
his brow. 

‘“ Hush!’ exclaimed a warning voice. 
““You mustn’t speak.”’ 

Greville smiled faintly. Before he 
could put a question, however, another 
voice—evidently belonging to a man this 
time—made itself heard. 

** Don’t let him talk, Sister. 
strong enough yet.”’ 

** Very well, Doctor. 
care of him.’”’ 

Greville looked up quickly. The voice 
sounded strangely familiar. Where had 


He’s not 


I'll take great 








he heard it, and when, too, had he seen 
those clear eyes that were gazing down 
on him with such a world of tender pity 
in their still depths? Surely, they be- 
longed to somebody whom he knew! 
Before he could put a question, how- 
ever, he had drifted back into dream- 
land. 

When next he woke it was evidently 
some hours later, for the sunlight was 
no longer streaming in at the windows. 
The blinds, indeed, had been drawn, 
and a shaded lamp stood on a table 
beside him. He looked round eagerly, 


anxious to see where he was. The re- 
sult of his inspection proved rather 
puzzling. So far as he could discover 


he was in a small room with bare white- 
washed walls and a vaulted ceiling. 
The only furniture appeared to consist 
of a table, and a screen that half sur- 
rounded the bed on which he was lying. 
It was all very curious. Still, he felt so 
comfortable that he determined not to 
worry. 

As his glance wandered slowly round 
the room, the screen was drawn back 
and someone bent over him. 

** Well, how are you now? ”’ 
voice. 

He was too weak to turn his head, 
but there was something in the sound 
of the voice that made his pulses throb. 

‘Who is it?’’ he murmured, think- 
ing that his senses must be playing him 
a trick. ‘‘Is that you, Winnie? I 
thought you came to me this afternoon 
—just before I went to sleep.’’ 

‘* That was yesterday afternoon, dear. 
You’ve been asleep ever since.”’ 

Greville smiled happily. He was 
awake now, at any rate, and Winnie 
was with him. Then, before he could 
speak, she had moved round to the other 
side of the bed and was smoothing his 
pillow. 

‘* Dear, you mustn’t talk,’’ she said 
reprovingly. ‘‘ If I let you do so the 
doctor will send me away.”’ 

‘““Tell me where I am,” he 


asked a 


said, 


ignoring her protest. 

** You’re ‘in the military hospital at 
Cairo.” 

** Hospital? ’’ 

~ 
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He looked at her wonderingly. 
‘“Why? I don’t understand.”’ 
Winnie’s gentle eyes filled with pity. 

‘* Dear, you've been wounded—very 
badly wounded, indeed. You were 
brought here from the desert.’’ 

** When? ”’ 

‘* Six weeks ago. But you mustn’t 
talk any more. What you’ve got to do 
is to get well and strong. Go to sleep 
now, and I’ll tell you everything to- 
morrow.’’ 

Greville turned the words over slowly 
in his mind. They made certain things 
clear that had been puzzling him of late. 
He had no more questions to ask, 
though, for now that Winnie was by his 
side again, nothing else mattered. 
With this comforting thought he fell 
fast asleep. Once or twice during the: 
night, however, he stirred uneasily, as 
some disturbing recollection flashed 
across his tired mind. Then he would 
sink back again into a heavy slumber, 
with a half conscious impression that a 
girl’s slim form was never very far 
away from him and that a soft hand was 
smoothing his pillow. 

How long he slept he had no know- 
ledge. It might have been for a few 
minutes, and it might have been several 
hours. All he knew was that when he 
did return to consciousness again he 
was feeling very much better. The sen- 
sation of utter exhaustion of both body 
and mind had left him; and he was able 
to take an interest in his surroundings 
once more. For a brief moment or two 
he could not remember what had hap- 
pened. Then it all suddenly came back 
to him. He was in hospital at Cairo, 
recovering from a wound dealt by a 
Dervish bullet, and Winnie was nursing 
him. 

At the thought of her he looked up 
eagerly. 

** Winnie !’’ he cried. 

Hardly had he spoken when the 
screen was pushed back, and the girl of 
whom he was thinking stood before him. 

‘* Well, how do you feel this morn- 
ing, dear?’’ she enquired. ‘‘ You’ve 
had a nice long sleep. It ought to do 
you good. The doctor said it was just 
what you wanted.”’ 
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He took her hand in his thin fingers 
and caressed it lovingly. 

‘* Have you been here—watching me 
—all the time? ”’ 

‘“ Yes. I spent the night in this chair. 


Of course I wouldn’t leave you until you 
You might have 


were awake again. 
wanted something.”’ 

‘*]T want you!”’ 

A tender smile played about the 
corners of her mouth. 

‘* Well, Greville, here I am.”’ 

For a moment or two he could not 
speak. It was enough for him to have 
Winnie by his side and to hold her hand 
in his. He clung to her desperately, 
half afraid that he might wake up again, 
and find that he was still dreaming. 

‘*“My dear love!’’ he murmured. 
‘* It is you, isn’t it?” 

She bent down and touched his lips. 

‘* Yes, Greville, dear.’’ 

‘* And I’ve waited for you so long !”’ 

‘* But it has been longer to me.”’ 

There was a moment’s pause. Then 
he found his voice again. 

‘** Tell me, Winnie.” 

** What? ” 

‘** Everything. How long have I been 
here? Who brought me? Where did 
you come from? And what about the 
campaign? Is it over yet? Have any 
of our fellows been wounded? I don’t 
remember much.”’ 

Winnie laughed. 

** What a lot of questions! ’’ she re- 
turned. Then, seeing that he would not 
be satisfied until his curiosity was ap- 
peased, she sat down and told him all 
that had occurred since the attack in the 
desert. It was a long story, and 
Greville listened with breathless interest. 

The first thing he learned was how 
Winnie herself had come out to Egypt. 
After spending a short time in Cairo, 
she had managed, so she explained, to 
get sent up to the front with a small 
detachment of troops. Hackett, who 
had accompanied her a part of the way, 
had taken the opportunity of renewing 
his unwelcome attentions. Fortunately, 
however, she had got rid of him when 
they left the Nile boat and commenced 
the last stage of the journey, since he 
was going on to Abbas-Hassan, while 


she was bound for Mongalah. On 
reaching the camp, it was to find the 
position of affairs there rather serious. 
The commanding-officer was a weak 
man and quite unfitted for his work. 
He had an immense opinion of himself, 
however, and refused to take the advice 
of his subordinates. When they warned 
him that the enemy might arrive in force 
at any moment he refused to listen, pro- 
testing that the defences were quite 
strong enough to resist any strain that 
might be put upon them. Then late one 
evening an officer, who had been out 
reconnoitring in the desert, returned 
with a report that signals were being 
made from the summit of a hill that 
overlooked the camp. 

‘* They were my signals !’’ exclaimed 
Greville. 

““ Yes, dear. 
time.”’ 

‘“What happened next?’’ he de- 
manded eagerly, living the scene over 
again. 

‘““ Well, the alarm was sounded, and 
all the troops turned out. Although it 
was miles away, we could hear the firing 
distinctly. It began just after dawn, 
you remember. When the daylight grew 
stronger we saw the Dervishes coming 
across the desert. At first we thought 
they meant to attack us. They turned 
away from Mongalah, however, and 
went on towards the rocks where your 
rescue party had taken up a position. 
There seemed to be thousands of them. 
After a little while our second-in-com- 
mand started off with a column to help 
you. Just as he reached the place he 
was joined by a party that General 
Merrick had sent.’”’ 

** What made Sir John send anybody, 
then? ”’ 

** He was anxious because you didn’t 
return when he expected. Accordingly, 
some reinforcements left Abbas-Hassan 
and came after you. They would have 
been trapped by the enemy if you hadn’t 
signalled to them in time. As it was, it 
was a pretty near thing. Well, General 
Merrick’s troops with Captain Clinton 
in command met our column and they 
all charged up the hill together. Just 
as they got to the top you were 


We saw them just in 








wounded. 


Captain Clinton saw it 
happen. Oh, Greville, suppose you had 
been killed ! ”’ 

‘* Yes, I remember,”’ he said, thought- 
fully. ‘‘ A Dervish fired almost in my 
face.’ 

‘* You were shot through the chest, 
and left on the ground for dead. The 
search-party didn’t find you until an 
hour afterwards. Then you were picked 
up and carried to the hospital at Mon- 
galah. That was where I first 
you.”’ 


, 


saw 


** And you nursed me? ”’ 

‘““ Yes, dear.’”’ Her eyes grew tender 
at the thought. ‘‘ I took charge of you 
at once. For a long time the doctors 
gave up. They said you couldn’t 
possibly recover. But I knew better! 
I felt sure that I hadn’t found you again 
only to lose you. It would have been 
too dreadful! Well, as soon as you 
showed the slightest improvement you 
were put in an ambulance and taken 


you 


here. This is where you have been ever 
since.”’ 
‘“With you looking after me, 


Winnie? ”’ 

‘* Yes, of course. Is it likely that I 
would have let anybody else attend to 
you? Why, until three days ago you 
were unconscious.”’ 

Greville asked no more questions. 
He was still very weak, and he had 
heard all that he wanted to know just 
then. It was enough for him to learn 
that his task had been accomplished and 
Winnie’s secured. As to the 
march across the desert and events of 
the fight among the rocks at Fellah- 
shin he had only a dim recollection. 
Sometimes he thought it was all a 
dream. As, however, he gradually re- 
turned to his interest 
awakened, and he began to demand 
details. Winnie supplied them promptly. 
The campaign, he learned, was now at 
an end. With the restoration of peace, 
too, a large number of the troops en- 
gaged were on their way back to 
England. 


safety 


convalescence 


‘‘ And that’s where you are going,”’ 
she observed, ‘‘as soon as you 
strong enough for the voyage.”’ 


are 
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‘*] shan’t go unless you come with 
me.”’ . 

Winnie smiled at the remark. 

‘*Yes, I’ve arranged that, 
We'll go home together.” 

‘* We'll always be together now.”’ 

A soft blush lit up the girl’s face. 

‘** Always,’’ she murmured under her 
breath. 


That ended the conversation just then, 


dear 


for Greville was not allowed to talk 
much. Although making rapid im- 


provement and recovering his strength 
every day, he was still very weak. The 
time of his convalescence passed slowly, 
and with little to break its monotony 


except the doctor’s daily visits. Sur- 
geon-Captain Kennedy, who was _ in 
charge of him, reported satisfactory 


progress. He would not, however, hear 
of his leaving the hospital, until another 
month should first have elapsed. 

‘* Time enough to talk about that,”’ 
he declared, ‘‘ when we've set you on 
your legs again. It has been touch and 
go with you, young man, and you’re 
not really out of the wood yet.’’ 

‘** But it’s so dull lying here,” 
tested Greville. 

Winnie’s blue eyes looked down upon 
him reproachfully. 

‘** You oughtn’t to say that.’ 

‘** Yes,’’ agreed the doctor, ‘‘ if Sister 
Marchmont hadn’t taken you in hand, 
my young friend, I don’t know where 
you'd have been by this time.’’ 

Greville became contrite at once. 

** I know,’’ he said, ‘‘ and, of course, 
I’m very grateful.” 

‘“That’s right,’’ returned Winnie. 
‘“*And now,”’ she added, in another 
tone, *‘ as a reward for being good and 
taking your medicine so nicely Dr. Ken- 
nedy is going to let you have a visitor.’’ 

** Who is it? ”’ 

** Wait and see.”’ 


pro- 


Greville’s curiosity was soon satisfied. 
Almost as she spoke, indeed, Winnie 
went to the door and disappeared into 
the passage. A short colloquy ensued 
Then she returned, followed, a 
moment later, by two sun-burned sol- 
dierly-looking figures. 

** Here are,”’ she said, with a 
‘I’ve brought Sir John 


there. 


you 


bright smile. 
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Merrick and Captain Clinton to see you. 
At the end of ten minutes I shall come 
back and send them away.’’ 

As they entered the room Greville felt 
a flush of pleased surprise. General 
Merrick and Dick Clinton were just the 
two men whom he wanted to talk to 
more than anybody else. 

‘‘It’s very good of 
come,’’ he said. 

‘** Not a bit of it,’’ returned Sir John, 
clasping his hand. ‘‘We knew you 
were being well looked after, but of 
course we wanted to see you. Clinton 
here has been simply worrying the 
doctor’s life out of him to get permission 
for us to come.”’ 

** Yes, but the poultice-wallah was 
adamant until to-day.”’ 

‘Well, you’re here now alright,’’ 
said Greville. ‘‘ I want you to sit down 
and tell me all the news.’’ 

**T don’t know that there is very 
much,’’ remarked Captain Clinton. 
** You see, the campaign is over now.”’’ 

‘* Thanks to you, Bingham,’’ put in 
the General. ‘‘ That skirmish of yours 


you to have 


outside Mongalah was a fine bit of 


work. It practically crumpled up Ali- 
Ben-Yussuf. Anyway, -he was taken 
prisoner the next morning with most of 
his followers. I had the pleasure of 
seeing him hanged shortly afterwards. 
The rest of the enemy surrendered, and 
peace has now been declared.”’ 

‘* I’m sorry, sir,’’ said Greville. 

Sir John stared at him in amazement. 

«e Why? ” 

‘* Well, I should have liked a little 
more fighting first.’’ 

‘“* Don’t be so bloodthirsty,’’ laughed 
Clinton. ‘‘ You ought to have seen 
enough Dervishes to last you for the 
rest of your life. I know that I jolly 
well have. And so have several of our 
fellows.’’ 

Greville was silent for a moment. A 
thought had just occurred to him, and 
he hesitated a little to put it into words. 

‘* What abdut Hackett?’’ he said, 
after a pause. 

The two men beside him exchanged 
meaning glances. Watching them 
closely, Greville thought they looked 
rather uncomfortable at the question. 
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‘* What about him? ”’ he continued. 

The General cleared his throat. 

‘** He is dead.”’ 

“ Dena t*’ 

~ =o.” 

‘* How did it happen? 
by the enemy? ”’ 

Clinton shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* I’d better tell you,’’ he said slowly. 
‘It’s a queer story, but Sir John and I 
think you ought to hear it.”’ 

‘“ Yes,’”’ said the General, ‘* perhaps 
you can throw some light on it. Tell 
him what happened, Clinton.’’ 

Dick Clinton’s honest face became 
grave. 

‘* It’s like this,’’ he said. ‘‘ After the 
troops I’d brought with me from our 
camp had polished off the enemy in that 
place among the rocks where you got 
knocked over, I had the roll called. 
Hackett was missing. When I enquired 
for him, your sergeant told me some- 
thing about him that made me very 
uneasy. The sergeant was a good 
fellow and didn’t say much, but I 
gathered that Hackett had—well, not to 
put too fine a point upon it—attempted 
to save his own skin by clearing out of 
the way.’”’ 

Greville nodded. 

**Go on.”’ 

‘*There’s not much more to tell. 
When the affair with the Dervishes was 
over, I started back for Abbas-Hassan. 
About half way from there one of my 
scouts reported seeing a man in an 
officer’s uniform among some boulders. 
When I got to the place I found 
Hackett sitting beside a dead camel. 
He told me a wonderful story about 
having ridden through the enemy’s 
ranks in order to fetch help, and 
declared that he had been pursued all 
the way by a party of Dervishes. There 
were, however, two weak points in his 
statement. One was that the enemy had 
taken another route altogether; and the 
other was that you had sent him on this 
mission.”’ 

Greville’s eyes blazed. 

** He dared to say that!’”’ 

‘“* Yes, but, after what the sergeant 
had told me, of course I didn’t believe 
him. Bless you, I could see through it 


Was he shot 
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all from the first. Be- 
sides, the fellow was in 
such a blue funk that he 
didn’t know what he was 
saying half the time. In 
fact, he was nearly off his 
head from fright. He 
had also got a touch of 
the sun, and when we 
returned to camp he was 
more or less delirious. 
The doctor sent him to 
hospital at once, but it 
was too late.’’ 
‘* Too late? ”’ 

**Yes. The exposure 
turned to fever, and he 
died the next afternoon.”’ 

‘* Of course,’’ said the 
General gravely, ‘‘ we 
don’t know how much 
truth there was in his 
story. Perhaps you can 
tell us, Bingham? ”’ 

Greville shook 
head. 

‘*1’d rather not say 
anything.’”’ 

Sir John nodded. 

** Just as you like. 
Hacket is dead now, and, 
under the circumstances, 
it might be best not to 
enquire too closely into 
the matter. Let’s forget 
ge 

Greville agreed readily enough. Now 
that James Hackett would never trouble 
him again the matter was at an end, so 
far as he was concerned. He had 
suffered quite enough from him in the 
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his 


past. Hackett dead! And in such a 
manner, too. The man had died as he 
had lived—a liar, a traitor, and a 
coward ! 


Almost immediately afterwards Winnie 
came back into the room. 

‘** Time’s up,’’ she said. ‘‘ Dr. Ken- 
nedy won’t allow your visitors to stop 
any longer.’’ 

** But we’ll come and see you again,”’ 
announced Sir John, shaking hands. 
‘* Now, then, Clinton, Sister March- 
mont will put us under arrest if we 
don’t obey orders !”’ 
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HIM ONCE MORE, 


Winnie laughed. 

‘* You’ve behaved so nicely that I’m 
sure there’ll be no occasion for me to 
do that.’’ 

The news about Hackett had come to 
Greville as a distinct surprise. During 
his long illness he had completely for- 
gotten that individual’s existence. Now, 
however, his mind reverted to it, and he 
found himself speculating on the matter. 

** Hackett is dead,’’ he observed, as 
soon as he was alone with Winnie. 


‘* 1 know, dear.”’ 

‘*How long have you known it, 
then? ”’ 

‘More than a month. I’ve been 
meaning to tell you, but I thought it 


would be best to forget him altogether.”’ 
Greville nodded. 
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‘* Much the best, dear.’’ 

They did not discuss the subject any 
more just then. So far as Greville was 
concerned it was over and done with, 
and Winnie seemed to take the same 
view. If James Hackett had come into 
their lives, he had left it now. Hence, 
there was no occasion to refer to him 
again. 

There was one person, however, 
whom Greville did want to discuss. Yet 
he found it difficult to do so. Several 
times, indeed, when the name was on 
the tip of his tongue he pulled himself 
up short and. began to speak of other 
matters. At last he determined to 
broach the subiect. It was Winnie who 
helped him to find the words. 

‘** Tell me,’’ she said one afternoon a 
few days later when they were talking 
together, ‘‘isn’t there anybody you 
want to see besides Sir John and 
Captain Clinton? ”’ 

** Yes, there’s you.’’ 

She smiled at the answer. 

“Yes, dear heart, but who else? ”’ 
‘* There is somebody,’’ he said slowly. 
It’s no good, though.’”’ 

** Why not? ”’ 

** He wouldn’t come.”’ 

Winnie shook her head. 

** Dear, you’re wrong—quite wrong. 
He wants to see you very much.”’ 

Greville drew a quick breath. 

‘* Who is it? Tell me? 

‘“A very lonely, and a very unhappy 
old man.”’ 

** Do you mean my—my—father ? ”’ 

** Yes, dear. 


se 


” 


I saw him before I left 
England. He gave me a message for 
you. It was to say that he wants you to 
write to him. Will you do so? The 
mail goes out to-morrow.”’ 

There was a brief struggle in 
Greville’s mind. Then all the resent- 
ment he had been feeling suddenly dis- 
appeared. The opportunity of becoming 
reconciled with his father was one for 
which, although he scarcely knew it 
himself, he had long been waiting. 

‘*T’ll send him a cable at once, this 
very day.”’ 

‘“*And I’ll send him one, too, dear. 
He has written to me every week.”’ 
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‘I wish I could 
Greville thoughtfully. 

Winnie looked as though she were 
about to say something. Then ap- 
parently she changed her mind, for she 
left the room without a word. 

Watching her closely during the next 
few days, Greville felt that her manner 
had suddenly become very mysterious. 
She would go about the place with an 
air of expectation, yet when he asked 
her whose arrival it was she anticipated 
she would ignore the question. Another 
thing that struck him as odd, too, was 
that she would not mention his father 
any more. 

‘* Wait till you see the General,’’ was 
all she could say in answer to his en- 
quiries. 

‘* If the medical board hadn’t decided 
to send me home next month,’’ re 
marked Greville one afternoon, ‘‘ I’c 
write and ask my father to meet the ship 
at Gibraltar or somewhere. It would be 
nice if we could travel back together 
from there.’’ 


said 


see him,”’ 


Winnie looked at him curiously. 
‘*Wouldn’t it be nicer if you went 


home with him from here?’’ she de- 
manded. 
‘* Yes,’’ he said simply. ‘‘ I'd like 


that better than anything. 
gest it to him? ”’ 

‘* Wait a little. The mail arrives this 
afternoon. There might be some—well 
—news for you.”’ 

When he had finished his luncheon, 
Winnie, as was her custom, sat beside 
his bed and began to read to him. Her 
attention, however, wandered a good 
deal, and every now and again she 
would go to the door as though expect- 
ing a visitor. Greville wondered what it 
meant, but for some reason he felt a 
little diffident about questioning her. At 
last, when she returned after a whis- 
pered conversation with somebody 
whom he could not see, the expression 
on her face struck him as so curious 
that he was unable to keep silent any 
longer. 


Shall I sug- 


‘“ What on earth is happening? ’’ he 
demanded. ‘‘ Has the mail come in? ”’ 
**'Yes, Gear.”” 


EVERY INCH 


‘I’m glad to hear it. 
thing for me?’”’ 

‘* Yes, a visitor.’’ 

Greville felt a little disappointed at 
the reply. He was always glad to see 
his friends, but he wanted a letter just 
then. 

‘Who is it?”’ 

‘* Guess.”’ 

‘* Either Sir John Merrick, or Dick 
Clinton? ”’ 

"oe 

‘*Some of the 
regiment, then? ”’ 

Winnie shook her head. 

‘“No, dear, but it’s somebody you 
want to see very much, all the same, 
and somebody who is very anxious to 
see you.”’ 

A puzzled expression 
Greville’s eyes. For a moment he 
could not think what she meant. Then, 
as a possible solution dawned upon him, 
he turned to Winnie with a sudden start. 

**Ts it my—my ” he began, when 
a warning glance checked him. 

‘* Wait,’’ she answered, going to the 
door. ‘‘ Let him tell you himself.”’ 

Greville held his breath. There was 
some mystery on foot that was about to 
be made clear. With straining eyes and 


Is there any- 


fellows from the 


came _ into 


A SOLDIER. 


a heart that had begun to beat violently 
he watched Winnie walk to the door and 
turn the handle. Then, as she did so, 
he saw a tall figure standing on the 
threshold. For a_ brief moment it 
seemed to him that he must still be 
dreaming. 

Winnie’s voice, however, recalled his 
scattered senses. 

‘* Please come in, General,’’ she said 
quietly. 

Greville raised himself on his elbow, 
and turned towards the door. 

‘* Father!’’ he cried. ‘‘Is it really 
you!”’ 
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There was a moment’s pause. Then 
a quick step crossed the room, and a 
firm hand clasped his, and Greville 
realised that his father was with him 
once more. 

‘““Yes, my boy. I'd have come 
sooner, but Winnie thought it best for 
me to wait until you were able to travel. 
I’ve just had a word with the doctor, 
and he says that we can all three go 
home together by the next boat.”’ 

Greville smiled happily. 

*‘ All three together,’ repeated 
softly, turning from his father to 
Winnie. ‘‘ Yes, we'll always be to- 
gether now!”’ 


he 


Tue Enp. 


“TEMPORA MUTANTUR.” 


By DOROTHEA SERGEANT. 


A year ago I came with thee 
And spent those lazy golden days. 
A year is an eternity. 


The river pulses to the sea, 
The hills are lost in violet haze. 
A year ago I came with thee. 


Still in the thyme-beds lurks the bee, 
And still the gentle oxen graze. 
A year is an eternity. 


They shake the olives from the tree, 

Down there the 
blaze. 

A year ago I came with thee. 


sun-lashed windows 


The mule-bells tinkle merrily, 
And still the mild-eyed children gaze. 
A year is an eternity. 
Ah, yes! Unchanged is Italy, 
She laughs in all her olden ways. 
A year ago I came with thee. 
A year is an eternity ! 











ing tints on wood and heath and 

hedgerow, already proclaim the 
fact that our all too short-lived summer 
is nearly passed, ahd that blackberry 
time is here again. The associations of 
happy childhood days render poetical the 
common-place name of the fruit of the 
bramble. It calls up memories of hal- 
cyon hours passed merrily roaming fra- 
grant fields and lanes, and picking with 
nimble fingers the luscious jet-black 
drupes so temptingly and generously 
offered to all. Even those of us of 
mature-growth, immersed in the cares of 
bread-getting, but whose hearts retain 
their youth and love of simple, pure en- 
joyments, yet appreciate the delights of 
blackberrying ; or if we do not actually 
engage in gathering the fruit, the berry- 
laden brambles are good to look upon. 
Strangely enough, by the way, the poets 
have largely ignored the blackberry, or, 
if they have deigned to mention it, have 
done so with contempt, if not derision, 
at the same time that they have lavished 
upon the dewberry and the whortleberry, 
for instance, which are quite inferior to 
the blackberry, terms of praise for their 
beauty, grace, and lusciousness. The 
bramble of the hedges is not perhaps a 
handsome shrub; it has a wild habit of 
growth, though, by the way, choice 
varieties are cultivated by gardeners for 
their foliage and flowers of a less ram- 
pant growth, such as the double varie- 
gated and cut-leaved brambles. The 
blossoms of the common bramble are not 
to be despised ; they are indeed distinctly 
pretty, and if not markedly odoriferous, 
are rich in nectar, as is well known to 
the bees, butterflies, and other insects, 
which resort to them in large numbers, 
unconscious of the fact that the sweet 
feast offered to them is one of Nature’s 
ways of assisting the plant to distribute 
the pollen. A notable fact about the 
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~ HORTENING days, and the deepen- 
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THE PREMIER BRITISH NATIVE FRUIT. 
By E. WHITFIELD CROPTS. 


pink flower of the blackberry is that it 
is still in blossom on the bramble when 
the first fruit is ripe, yet people will 
travel to the Riviera to see this pheno- 
menon on the orange trees. 

As to the fruit itself, it possesses every 
gastronomical virtue. Blackberries are 
delicious when eaten perfectly ripe and 
freshly gathered, their flavour being such 
that the epicure would rave about them 
were they rare and expensive. In tarts 
and puddings and stewed with or without 
apples they are fit for the most refined 
palate, and made into preserves and 
jellies, are appreciated by rich and poor, 
and in these forms reach the still-rooms 
of many mansions. Blackberries in 
Cornwall are made into pasties, and 
eaten hot with clotted cream, and make 
a dish which the most exacting gourmet 
would relish. They are excellent for the 
blood, and the Romans and the Greeks 
ate them largely, not only on account of 
their exquisite flavour, but also because 
they considered them a cure for the gout. 
Again, blackberry cordial is unexcelled 
for sore throats, and blackberry tea is 
said to be a_ splendid liver tonic. In 
extolling the blackberry even more 
might be said, but the above-mentioned 
facts provide, I think it will be agreed, 
a sufficiently lengthy catalogue of good 
points. 

A word about the natural history of 
the blackberry. Like many of our com- 
monest and most valuable fruits, the 
blackberry belongs to the great Rose- 
family. The blackberry flower is a true 
rose flower on a small scale, having the 
general characteristics of the order. The 
scientific name of the blackberry bramble 
is Rubus fruticosus, but the botanists 
have disputed much, and continue to dis- 
pute, as to whether the many small 
departures from the typical form are to 
be regarded as varieties or as distinct 
species. One authority, Professor Bab- 













ington, places the number of British 
species of bramble at forty-six ; another 
reduces them to four species, one being 
the blackberry (R. fruticosus), with 
twenty-two sub-species, and_ several 
varieties of nearly every one of these; 
while yet another gives 
species, with sixty-three 
varieties. No two of them seem to be 
agreed. There are Bramble-specialists, 
and one whom I know has devoted years 
to the study of this one genus, and tra- 
velled far and wide in his search for the 
different descriptions of brambles. To 
each of the ninety-seven species of 
bramble out of Rubus fruticosus (Lin- 
nus), these busy nomenclators have 
given names as they have done, or are 
doing, to the innumerable varieties and 
hybrids, but it will probably strike most 
people as a considerable waste of labour. 
There is no essential difference in the 
flowers, but sometimes the calyx-points 
will be long, sometimes short ; in some 
cases the petals will be large, in others 
small; usually the petals will be white, 
occasionally pink, and soon. A number 
of the brambles belong to this country 
entirely, and probably originated here. 
Some kinds are found in particular coun- 
ties, or near certain towns only. Differ- 
ences of locality, situation, and soil are 
doubtless mainly responsible for the 
varieties in form, just as they are for the 
size and quality of the berries, for black- 
berries from some districts and soils are 
infinitely superior to those growing else- 
where, and even in the same hedge these 
distinctions are frequently very marked. 
The contentions and opinions of the 
botanists, however, are scarcely likely to 
trouble ordinary persons who gather or 
buy blackberries, their only concern 
being to procure the best available fruit. 

The bramble is found in nearly all 
countries in some form or other, but in 
no country perhaps does it grow so 
luxuriantly as in the British Isles; the 
blackberry harvest is usually certain and 
abundant unless the early summer 
months be hot and dry, when the crop 
suffers, and the berries are inferior in 
size and flavour. The peasantry of the 


ninety-nine 
intermediate 


United Kingdom, as of other countries, 
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usually despise the humble blackberry, 
and it is saddening to contemplate the 
immense quantity of wholesome food 
which is allowed year after year to rot 
on the hedges. Its very commonness is 
doubtless the cause of this neglect, and 
the contempt with which the fruit is re- 
garded by the poor is shared by the rich. 
Is the blackberry unfashionable because 
it is inexpensive? asked a writer in the 
Daily Telegraph some years ago. Yet 
on the very same day a correspondent 
of the Globe observed : ‘* There is quite 
a boom in blackberries this season. The 
fruiterers are being kept well supplied 
with ripe fruit in pecks, punnets and 
Southampton gallon baskets, gathered 
in the Blean Woods, near Canterbury. 
West End and high-class city fruiterers 
are handling them as freely as grapes 
this year.’’ Nevertheless the fact re- 
mains that the blackberry, although it 
possesses so many fine qualities, is not 
esteemed by the upper classes because 
it grows wild and free and costs nothing 
but the picking and carriage. Yet it is 
remarkable that however abundant the 
crop may be, there is never a glut in 
the market, and the fruit always com- 
mands a ready sale. Each succeeding 
year increasing quantities are forwarded 
to the big centres of population and the 
supply never equals the demand, so that 
comparatively high prices are main- 
tained seeing that no expenses of culti- 
vation are incurred. Then, too, the jam 
manufacturers consume immense quan- 
tities. ‘‘ I could dispose of almost any 
quantity of blackberries,’’ said a Covent 
Garden merchant to me, “ but I can 
never get enough of them. They ripen, 
be it remembered, at a season when 
most of the berry-bearing trees and 
plants are over—such as strawberries, 
gooseberries, raspberries, currants, etc., 
which gives them additional value. One 
never sees blackberries hawked about on 
barrows.’ 

It is only comparatively recently that 
country people have begun to recognise 
that there is money in_ blackberries. 
They still condemn the ubiquitous berry 
so far as eating it themselves is con- 
cerned, but don’t mind picking it if their 
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services are paid for. In isolated dis- 
tricts a system of organised harvesting 
of the crops has been instituted. The 
farmer and his family are now often 
found to be themselves gathering and 
marketing the fruit, which they have 
discovered is a source of ‘income well 
worth consideration on farms where 
brambles are abundant. In the Cum- 
berland newspapers many of the owners 
of land now annually have a notice to 
the public warning them to abstain from 
trespass in search of blackberries. No 
doubt the farmer is justified in looking 
upon blackberries on his holding as a 
legitimate crop, turning them into 
money, and forbidding anyone from 
picking them. Several farmers have of 
late years prosecuted blackberry pickers 
for trespass, and earned a bad name 
amongst their neighbours in conse- 
quence. But, apart from the pecuniary 
value of the fruit to the owner of the 
land, blackberry pickers are often a 
great nuisance because of their utter 
disregard for property. Hedges and 
fences are damaged, gates left open and 
crops trampled under foot, and it is not 


therefore surprising that the farmer re- 


sents such conduct. This would seem 
to be characteristic of a certain section 
of the British public, who, when given 
an inch, are not contented with taking 
less than a yard. 

The bulk of the blackberries that 
reach Covent Garden come from Buck- 
inghamshire, Berkshire, and from the 
borders of Kent in the neighbourhood of 
Sevenoaks, the season being from the 
end of August until the beginning of 
October. Other supplies are sent by 
Holland and France, and last year 
several tons were despatched to London 
from Cornwall, but blackberries are 
bad travellers; like raspberries, they 
are a most perishable fruit, and, more- 
over, are liable to be bruised in picking 
so as to be quite useless in a day or 
two. Immense quantities are now 
gathered by gipsies and children, who 
sell them to those local farmers and 
grocers acting as agents to the London 
dealers. The original picker receives 
from 1od. to 1s. the half-sieve (24 Ibs.), 


and they are sold ultimately in the shops 
for from 4d. to 14d. the pound, accord- 
ing to the neighbourhood, the time of 
the season, the crop, and the weather. 
If September be sunny and dry, the fruit 
gets to the market in good condition, 
but if it is wet the berries are difficult 
to handle and realise poor prices. Many 
tons of blackberries are forwarded from 
Cumberland to the larger towns in the 
North of England, the pickers receiving 
half-a-crown per stone at the com- 
mencement of the season, but the rate 
of payment falls to below a third of that 
sum, or even less, before the season 
terminates. Nowhere are finer or more 
luscious blackberries to be seen than in 
Yorkshire and Cornwall; both these 
counties, in the western districts more 
especially, are abnormally prolific of 
blackberries, and in no parts of England 
are there such facilities for free gather- 
ing. The Yorkshire people still neglect 
this source of revenue and let the fruit 
rot. The canny Celts of the Western 
Duchy, however, have recently dis- 
covered that the Sassenach will eat the 
despised blackberry, and, what is more, 
pay for it; and many tons of this fruit 
are now carried to the Metropolis by 
the Great Western Railway. I do not 
say that the Cornish folk decline to eat 
the blackberry; they do, but only very 
sparingly, and when times are more 
than usually hard. But after a certain 
date, the old people more particularly, 
set their faces sternly against black- 
berries as an article of diet. They are 
strangely inconsistent in Cornwall. In 
one breath they declare that the devil is 
afraid to travel west of the Tamar for 
fear of being put into a pie—a saying 
which indicates the varied ingredients 
employed in this once more popular form 
of pastry—and in the next they assert 
that the same industrious gentleman has 
been spitting on the blackberries, and 
that that being so it is no longer fit and 
proper to eat them. This curious super- 
stition, which has survived even to the 
twentieth century, arose from the fact 
that in the autumn a tiny insect, the 
frog-hopper, settles on the leaves of the 
bramble and surrounds itself with white 
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froth-like matter, which the imaginative 
natives attribute to the designing Evil 
One. The little creature, by the way, 
has been labelled by the learned frater- 
nity with the somewhat repellant name 
of A phrophora spumaria, but the pheno- 
menon referred to is not, of course, 
peculiar to Cornwall. 

The assertion by a writer last year in 
the London Evening News, that the 
finest blackberries in Great Britain are 
grown in Wales, is incorrect. I have 
gathered as fine and full flavoured 
blackberries as one could desire in the 
Principality, but I have also found 
blackberries equally good in many parts 
of England. The very largest and the 
most delicious berries I ever saw or 
tasted I picked in a much neglected 
burying place adjoining a ruined abbey 
on the shores of Ballinskelligs Bay, 
Co. Kerry. Here the brambles grew 
riotously, nourished doubtless by the 
successive generations of Irish peasantry 
which had here found a final resting- 
place. The berries were uncommonly 
large and handsome and very richly 
flavoured, and the purple-black drupes 
were produced in such profusion that 
the branches were weighed down with 
the burden. Perhaps the natives would 
have considered me guilty of a kind of 
sacrilege in eating fruit grown under 
such circumstances, but to eat black- 
berries under any conditions whatever 
in that part of the world is sufficient to 
mark one out as peculiar. Blackberries 
are not altogether disregarded on the 
Continent as a food, for I remember 
reading that in Poland, where the 
berries are ripe in the month of July, 
they are mixed with wood strawberries 
and milk, and eaten as a great delicacy. 
It was surprising to see this lovely 
fruit, so bountifully supplied, absolutely 
scorned by the none too well fed peasan- 
try of the South and South-West of 
Ireland; but it struck me as more sur- 
prising still to find that in certain parts 
of France, where the people are so 
thrifty, the prejudice against black- 


berries is such that a recent traveller in 
that country was regarded as a comic 
character for eating them. The traveller 








was Mr. Edward Franck, and in his 
entertaining book, ‘‘A Tramp_ in 
Europe,’’ published last month, he de- 
scribes his blackberrying experiences :— 

At first, he says, I looked with sus- 
picion on the fruit left ungathered by 
the thrifty peasantry, but, coming one 
morning upon a hedge unusually bur- 
dened with berries, I satisfied myself 
as to their identity and fell to picking 
a capful. A band of peasants, on the 
‘way to the fields, halted to gaze at me 
in astonishment and burst into up- 
roarious laughter. 

** Mais, mon vieux,’’ cried a plow- 
man. ‘‘ Que diable vas tu faire de 
ces choses-la?”’ 

** Eat them, 

swered. 
‘* Eat them!’’ roared the peasants, 
‘*but those things are not good to 
eat,’’ and the notion struck them as 
so droll that their guffaws still came 
back to me long after they had 
turned a bend in the highway. Every 
Frenchman I approached on the sub- 
ject held the same view. The two 
miners travelled for hours with a 
gnawing hunger, or invaded lonely 
vineyards at imminent risk of capture 
by the rural gendarmerie, to eat their 
fill of half-ripe grapes, sour and acrid. 
But when I, from my safe position 
outside the hedge, held up a heavily- 
laden bush, their answer was always 
the same: ‘‘ Ah, 
Not any for me. 
could not regret the bad repute 
in which the fruit was held, for 
when hunger overtook me I had 
but to stop and pick my dinner, and 
except for the few sous spent for 
bread and wine, my rations from Fon- 
tainebleau to the Swiss Frontier cost 
me nothing. 

In Brittany, however, unlike other 
parts of France, the blackberry, nowa- 
days at any rate, is esteemed as a 
money-maker. The bramble’ grows 
luxuriantly in Brittany, and like their 
Cornish friends and near relations across 
the Channel the Bretons are canny. In 
the humble occupation of harvesting the 
wild blackberry crop the people of Brit- 


of course,’’ I an- 


non, mon vieux. 


”* Obviously, I 
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tany last year realised £8,000,-as much 
as from 410 to #12 per ton having 
been paid by English wholesale mer- 
chants for the berries. These berries 
are gathered by women and children, 
and in the season of 1909 more than one 
family realised from £12 to £15, no 
inconsiderable addition to a peasant’s 
incomes In the various rural centres, 
agents of the wholesale exporters at St. 
Malo, the port from whence the fruit is 
shipped to London, attend during the 
gathering season and buy up all that is 
submitted, if in good condition. The 
berries are graded and paid for in cash, 
according to quantity and quality. They 
are then carefully packed ready for ship- 
ment, promptly forwarded to St. Malo, 
and as promptly exported to the London 
market. The example set by Brittany 
should be followed in this country; 
what is wanted over here is an organised 
system of collecting and prompt mar- 
keting, or an extension and improve- 
ment of the system, for such exists to a 
certain degree in some districts. By 
this means vast quantities of delicious, 
nourishing fruit, which is now allowed to 


go to waste, could be expeditiously dis- 
tributed to the London and other great 


central markets; the money made by 
picking the berries would be welcome to 
the rural population, and the fruit, if 
carefully handled and quickly delivered, 
would command a ready sale at remu- 
nerative prices. 

At the best, however, the fruit which 
reaches the market is not the ideal 
wild blackberry. Even the finest, well- 
ripened blackberry of the hedge shares 
with the raspberry the disadvantage of 
possessing a multitude of pips. The 
fruit of the bramble is a black or purple 
drupe like the cherry, but very minute 
and stalkless, a large number being 
clustered together on the receptacle to 
form the succulent, so-called black- 
berry. Each drupe corresponding to 
the cherry, or the plum, contains a 
**stone’’ of a smaller size, and not 
nearly so hard. Much of the fruit sent 
to the market is imperfectly ripened; 
it ought never to be gathered directly it 
has turned black, not indeed until the 


berry is ready to fall from the bramble- 
vine at a touch. For marketing pur- 
poses it would be probably impossible to 
observe such a rule, but the result is 
that in the prematurely plucked berries 
sold to the public the seeds or pips are 
more obtrusive, and even when cooked 
the fruit is never so juicy and well 
flavoured. These pips, it may be re- 
marked, serve an important purpose in 
the economy of nature, however objec- 
tionable they may be when we come to 
eat the berries. Many birds build their 
nests in the bramble, and they are great 
blackberryers, consuming farge quan- 
tities of the fruit. Thus do they make 
themselves useful to the plant, for when 
the fruit is eaten the juicy part alone is 
digested, the hard seed within passing 
through the bird’s alimentary canal un- 
altered, and thus being carried to a 
distance from the parent plant, may 
chance to light on favourable soil, ger- 
minate, and so assist to perpetuate the 
species. 

Apart from the pleasure attached to 
blackberrying, it does perhaps seem 
anomalous that people in the country 
with ample gardens should often walk 
miles to gather blackberries, when they 
could, by cultivating them, quite easily 
supply themselves with far larger and 
possibly better flavoured berries than 
can be found growing wild. As 
a cultivated fruit the blackberry 
promises to come into its kingdom as a 
delicacy, for when carefully grown, like 
the raspberry, the berries develop te 
such a size that they seem like a distinct 
species altogether. It is interesting to 
note that a few of the British wild 
rosaceous plants produce edible fruits 
such as the raspberry, strawberry, 
cherry, and blackberry, whereas other 
fruits belonging to the great Rose- 
family, such as the pear, the apple, and 
the plum, have only become palatable 
after long cultivation. Not until recent 
years has the neglected bramble been 
given an opportunity of showing what it 
can do under altered and more favour- 
able conditions, and to the attention of 
the horticulturist it has immediately and 
splendidly responded. 





THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


A JURYMAN dressed in deep mourning, 
and downcast in expression, stood up 
and claimed exemption from service on 
that day as he was, as he told the official, 
deeply interested in the funeral of a 
gentleman, at which it was his desire to 
be present. ‘‘ Oh, certainly,’’ was the 
courteous reply of the judge, and the 
sad, melancholy- 

looking man ‘left 

the court. ‘‘ My 

lord,’’ quietly in- 

terposed his 

faithful clerk, as 

soon as the ex- 

juryman had 

gone, ‘‘do you 

know who that 

man is that you 

exempted?” 

‘**No.” ‘ He is 

an undertaker, 

my lord!” 


WHEN a junior, 
Sir John Bigham 
had a large prac- 
tice at Judges’ 
Chambers, and 
there often met 
and had _ long 
fights with Mr. 
Justice Field, a 
most able judge, 
but who late in 
life became deaf, 
which made him 
very bad - tem- 
pered at times. 

One morning, 
when not in a 
good humour, he 
said angrily to 
Mr. Bigham, 
who, he thought, 
was sticking to him too tightly, ‘* Mr. 
Bigham, Mr. Bigham, you are not at all 
yourself this morning.’’ Mr. Bigham 
replied, ‘‘ Unfortunately, my lord, you 
are yourself this morning.”’ 


A younc stockbroker of convivial habits 


SHE: [ senta perfectly sweet note to my husband the 
other day—‘ The rose is red, The Violet blue 
me a ‘tenner,’ And I'll think of you,’” 

HE: “ Well? Did he send it?” 

SHE: “The horrid old bear sent this in reply— 
‘Some roses are red, Others are pink, Enclosed find 
a ‘tenner, —I DON'T THINK.’” 


fell in with an old school friend whom 
Fate had dumped into a country bank. 

** Whenever you’re in town come. up 
and see me,’’ he urged his friend as they 
separated. ‘‘ No matter what time it is. 
If I’m not there, just go ahead and make 
yourself at home. I'll be sure to turn 
up before daybreak.”’ 

Soon after this 
the bank clerk 
arrived in Lon- 
don about mid- 
night, and, re- 
membering his 
friend’s _invita- 
tion, sought out 
his boarding- 
house. There 
was only a dim 
light flickering in 
the hall, but he 
gave the bell a 
manful pull. 
Presently he 
found _shimself 
face to face with 
a landlady of 
grim and terrible 
aspect. 

““Does = Mr. 
Smith live 
here?’’ he fal- 
tered. 

‘**He_ does,”’ 
snapped the land- 
lady. ** Bring 
him in!” 

‘“‘Ar the sta- 
tion,’’ whispered 
the poetical youth 
to his friend, 
‘*there will be 
awaiting me 
Eileen — Eileen, 
And I shall look 


there the home of 


; Send 


the one girl for me. 
into her eyes and see 
my soul.’’ 

After such a flight of fancy it was un- 
fortunate that Eileen should 
turned up with a stye on one of 
eyes. 


have 
her 
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UncLe NEHEMIAH, the coloured proprie- 
tor of a ramshackle little hotel in the 
Southern States of America, was aghast 
at finding a newly arrived guest with his 
arm round his daughter’s waist. 

** Mandy, tell that niggah to take his 
ahm ’way from round yo’ wais’,’’ he 
indignantly commanded. 

‘Tell him yose’f,’’ said Amanda. 
‘** He’s a puffect stranger to me.”’ 


A worthy professor was invited to dine 
at the house of a lady of high rank. The 
day was hot, the wine cool, the profes- 
sor’s thirst great, and the fair neighbour 


with the pair of infants lying together 
on a pillow, and she presented them to 
the person nearest the door, who hap- 
pened to be the professor. 

The latter gazed intently at them for 
a while, as if deciding whether or not 
there were two or one, and then said 
somewhat. huskily, ‘‘Really, what a 
bonny little child ! ’’ 


A CERTAIN nobleman sold a gentleman a 
horse for a good round sum, which he 
took upon his lordship’s word that the 
horse had no fault. About three weeks 
after he met my lord. ‘‘ Why, your 


2, je 
yo: set 


S 


SMALL MAN: “You dare to touch the dog and I'll give you a good thrashing.” 


with whgm the professor was in lively 
conversation filled up his glass as soon 
as emptied. 

When the company rose the professor 
noticed he was very unsteady on his 
feet. In his anxiety to save appear- 
ances, he repaired to the drawing-room, 
where the lady of the house yielded to 
the wishes of her lady friends and 
ordered the nurse to bring in the two 
baby friends. 

The professor, owing to a singing in 
his ears, had not grasped the trend of 
the conversation. The nurse entered 


lordship told me,”’ said he, ‘‘ that your 
horse had no fault, and he is blind in 
one eye. ‘‘ Well, sir,’’ said my lord, 
‘* that is surely not a fault: it is only a 
misfortune.”’ 


Kitts: ‘‘ Look here, 
never stand near the bar 


THe Man _ IN 
Brown, I'll 
again.”’ 

THe Man In Trousers: ‘‘ Why not, 
McTavish? ”’ 

Tne Man in Kivts: ‘‘ Weel, last week 
I was leanin’ ower the bar when the 
barmaid gaed me sick a look, an’ 





THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 





AN AMATEUR,—" What shall I do ?—The trout is eating my worm,” 





THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


Where is it? 


A POLICEMAN entered the house of a 
publican one morning and informed him 
that it would be necessary to hold an 
inquest at his (the publican’s) house in 
the afternoon. Now, the landlord had 
a great objection to anything of the 
kind, and said at once :— 

‘Oh, I can’t be troubled’ with 
inquests in my house. Here, what’ll 
you have to drink? ”’ 

Robert said he would have a drop of 
Scotch, which he did. 

‘* Have a cigar, too,’’ said the host. 

After the consumption of two Scotches 
and cigars, the constable said he 
thought he could get the inquest held 
somewhere else, and as he was leaving 
the landlord said :— 

‘* By the way, who are they going to 
hold the inquest on? ”’ 

‘* No one as I know of now,”’ said the 
man in blue; ‘‘ but it ’ud ’a’ been me if I 
hadp’t had these ’ere drinks and smokes.”’ 


banged the money drawer 
shut. I hate to be sus- 


pected o’ a thing like that, 
an’ forbye she nearly took 
twa o’ ma fingers off !’ 


LitrLe Sammy had been so 
naughty that he was put 
into the cellar as a punish- 
ment. There was a silence 
for a short while, and then 
came a loud kicking at the 
door, and a small voice 
shouted, ‘Papa, you 
aeedn’t open the door, but 
I’ve turned the beer barrel 
tap on.”’ 


THERE was a worried look 
on the grocer’s face as he 
rushed hatless down the 
street, and ran up the 
steps of Acacia Villa. 

‘*I—I’m sorry to say 
there’s been a slight mis- 
take, Mrs. Grumble,’’ he 
panted. **You ordered 
two pounds of oatmeal 
yesterday, and by mistake 
my apprentice put up 
some sawdust that our 

grapes came packed in. 

‘*Oh!” replied the lady; ‘‘ then I 
reckon my “‘usband must ’ave_ got 
through about ’arf a pound o’ wood for 
breakfus’.”’ 

** You don’t mean to say that he ate 
it? ’? gasped the man in the apron. 

‘* Course ’e did,’’ was the reply. 
Then the lady leaned back on 
door-post, and for three minutes in- 
dulged in a laugh that brought all her 

neighbours to the scene. 

** Well, that’s right down funny,’’ 
observed at length. 

‘** Funny? ’’ queried the grocer. 

“Yes, funny. ‘Ere we’ve been mar- 
ried thirteen years come the 4th ’o June, 
and George ’as never paid me a compli- 
ment till this mornin’ at breakfus’, when 
blest if he didn’t pass ’is plate for 
another go o’ that sawdust, and told 
me it reminded 'im o’ the porridge ’is 
mother used to make,” 


she 












I have just returned from a tour in 
Galicia, in Spain, which is an ideal 


mg country for caravanning. 
Galicia for Trees abound, and there 
Vanning. 

are many trout streams, 


the banks of which afford good pitches. 
The main roads are kept in excellent 
repair, and the Galicians are particularly 
friendly to the English. The memory 
of Sir John Moore and his great victory 
in the cause of Spain on the heights of 
Elvifia are living actualities. The know- 
ledge of those days of arduous struggle 
and strenuous endeavour in the face of 
almost insuperable difficulties is much 
more fresh and deep in Galicia than in 
England. For English people, conse- 
quently, Galicia is a country of welcome 
—of hail-fellow, well met! Nearly 
every cottage, no matter how mean and 
poor-looking, is covered with vines, and 
wine is consequently cheap. The Booth 
Steamships sail direct into beautiful and 
immense Vigo Bay, so that a caravan 
can be embarked at Liverpool and landed 
at Vigo on the quay. From Vigo splen- 
did roads run to Pontevedra, Mondariz, 
Santiago, and on to Corufia and Ferrol, 
and also to many other intensely in- 
teresting spots both to the lover of fine 


hilly verdure-clad scenery and to the 
antiquary. The character of the Gali- 
cians is Celtic. They are emotional, 


spontaneous, hospitable. Easily roused 
if their feelings are hurt. Most kind 
and affectionate if smoothed the right 
way. They are nota beautiful race, and 
there they differ from their Celtic con- 
fréres in Ireland and Cornwall. They 
are short, even stumpy in stature, and 
their features are dull looking, apathetic, 
and heavy. The artist in search of 
beautiful models will be disappointed in 
Galicia. 


At Mondariz are two springs 
of cold mineral water which are marvel- 
lously good for the digestive organs. 
They promote appetite at the same time. 
The amount one can eat and digest with 
ease at Mondariz by taking a glass of 





NOTES FOR CARAVANNERS. 


By J. Harris Stone, M.A. 


this delicious water twenty minutes 
before a meal is surprising. At La Toja 
an island off the coast and connected 
with the mainland by a long bridge, 
are also hot mineral waters remarkably 
curative for skin complaints. This 
island is not far from the King of Spain’s 
island, Cortegada, which was presented 


to him and his English wife by the 
people of Galicia. La Toja has fine 
forests on its sandy slopes, where 


good pitches abound, and all round are 
pine scenery and bathing. As 
gambling tables are established in the 
palatial hotel, which nearly, if not quite, 
outdoes Monte Carlo in splendour of 
furnishing, capaciousness, and position, 
La Toja is a place of which much will 
be heard in the near future. 

As one travels through the country, 
occasionally on either side of the road 
are passed two picturesque soldier-like 
figures, clad in grey with red facings and 
pirate, picture-like slouch hats, armed 
with rifles and ammunition. These are 
the Civil Guard, without whom, a 
Spaniard told me, there would soon be 
anarchy in Spain. 


sea 


They approach more 
to the position of the Irish Constabulary 
than to our English policemen. They 
are trained to be discreet, reserved, inde- 
pendent—to do their duty and keep 
down disorder, no matter whether fo- 
mented by royalists, republicans, radi- 
cals, or socialists. They are strictly 
impartial in all their dealings, and un- 
doubtedly form an admirable and most 
useful body of men. At any rate, they 
add to the charm of the country roads, 
as they are met with in the most distant 
and lonely spots on either side of the 
highway, facing round to one another as 
the motor, diligence, or caravan passes 
—silent, observant, and imparting a feel- 
ing of security to the traveller in long, 
lonely stretches of roadway. 

Most of the hard work of Galicia is 
done by women, and on the heads of the 
women are carried most of the burdens. 
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An English lady at the arsenal of Ferrol, 
whose husband is employed there, told 
me she had to move house, and all the 
furniture was carried to her new abode 
on the heads of women! 

The carts are all drawn by oxen, and 
are mostly two-wheeled, the wheels being 
of solid wood. They are 
never greased, so that they 
creak and groan terribly as 
they grind along the main roads or 
meander through the by-paths up and 
down the valleys. There is a purpose 
in this. Some of the off-roads are like 
Devonshire lanes, narrow and _ hedge- 
bordered, so that if an oxen cart enters 


Oxen Carts 


ON THE CLIFFS 


one the vehicle at once gives warning 
of its presence, anc so prevents another 
cart entering at the other end. Also the 
natives say that the oxen will not jog 
along unless they hear this awful 
screeching sound behind them—it, acts 
as a spur. A caravan would certainly 
be better ‘‘ horsed ”’ in Galicia by oxen— 
they are patient, quite fast enough for 
the purpose, and exceedingly strong. 
A pair could be bought on entering the 
country, and sold when leaving. 

The Tourist Development Association 
of Galicia will furnish all information to 


ABOVE 


intending visitors, and Sefior F. Bar- 
reras, of Vigo, one of its honorary 
officials, is a charming and courteous 
gentleman, speaking English fluently, 
who will help, he told me, by all means 
in his power any members of the Cara- 
van Club of Great Britain and Ireland 
who may visit his beautiful country— 
come they with caravan or without. 
Colonel Alfred Keene, a member of 
the Club, has been caravanning in 
Suffolk, and he writes: 
** From first to last we met 
with nothing but kindness 
and civility. No county could be more 
suitable for caravanning than Suffolk. 


Suffolk. 


THE SEVERN. 


The roads are good, the villages numer- 
ous. In practically all we found good 
bakers’ and butchers’ shops. The 
churches and cottages are the most pic- 
turesque imaginable. The milk, butter, 
eggs, and cream are things to remem- 
ber!’’ He travelled with two caravans 
and three horses. The hire of each 
horse was 20s. a week, not including 
food. The wages of the man in charge 
of the horses, 14s. a week, not including 
his food. In several instances no charge 
was made to Colonel Keene for camping. 

The Select Committee of the House 





NOTES 
of Lords has issued its Report and 
states that ‘‘a case for 
further legislation regula- 
ting moveable dwellings 
has been made out.’’ It behoves, 
therefore, all caravanners to bring in- 
fluence to bear upon their representa- 
tives in Parliament to see that plaguey 
and pettifogging restrictions upon their 
pastime are not introduced, and no time 
is to be lost. One suggestion of the 
Committee is that the County Council 
shall have power given to it to provide 
camping grounds for caravans under 
certain conditions, and then follows the 
clause which affects caravanners :—‘‘ It 


Moveable 
Dwellings Bill. 


\ CHARMING 


BOY SCOUTS’ CAMP 
would, of course, follow that wherever 
this power was used and such grounds 
were provided, encampments on com- 
mons and other open spaces or roadside 
wastes might be prohibited, and_ it 
would therefore be the duty of the police 
forthwith to prevent them.’’ We notice 
in the Report a distinct tendency to 
recognise the Caravan Club, and the 
evidence tendered to the Committee on 
its behalf for the same clause (No. 11) 
goes on to say that they do not agree 
with the suggestion of Mr. Justice Bray 
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to extend the same prohibition to en- 
closed land in private occupation. We 
should think not. To do so would be a 
gross interference with the liberty of 
the subject. Just fancy the County 
Council being able to say to a land 
owner, “‘ You are not allowed to permit 
a caravan to pitch on your property !”’ 
The occupier of land should not be 
disabled from allowing caravans to pitch 
on his property ‘‘ unless he has received 
notice to that effect from the County 
Council in respect of any specified 
place.’’ And the Clause 11 concludes: 
‘*In the absence of any such notice the 
occupier should be left he 


to do as 


PITCH. 


IN THE DISTANCE. 


pleases, but an encampment without his 
permission should be an offence which 
he may call upon the police to prevent. 
. . » It may be added that those who use 
moveable dwellings as a pastime would 


have little difficulty in obtaining an 
occupier’s permission, of which resource 
they would no doubt avail themselves.’’ 

The Committee do not advise the 
registration or even the numbering of 
vans. ‘‘ Registration for 
any purpose would be in- 
applicable ephemeral 


Registration of 
Vans. 


to 
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dwellings of this description, and condi- 
tions of cubic space applied to shelters 
which check the free air of heaven 
almost as little as does an umbrella are 
altogether incongruous. Even in the 
vans themselves such regulations would 
be useless without a system of inspec- 
tion to enforce them. The Committee 
cannot recommend registration for this 
purpose.’’ The powers suggested to be 
conferred on County Councils should be 
optional, that is, they need only be 
adopted by counties requiring them. 
Upon those using these suggested 
public camping grounds ‘‘ a small fee ”’ 
might be ‘‘ imposed upon the van- 
dwellers for the use of them.’’ We 
still maintain that the existing laws re- 
garding public nuisances and the noti- 
fication of infectious diseases, etc., are 
quite sufficient, and this proposed 
addition to the Statute Book is un- 
necessary. Still if an Act of Parliament 
is ever seriously proposed to carry into 
operation the opinions of this Select 
Committee of the House of Lords, the 
Caravan Club, and all those indulging in 
caravanning as a pastime, should insist 
upon being exempted from its opera- 
tions. What would golfers, or 
cricketers, or footballers, or yachting 
men say to legislation of a similar nature 
affecting their sports and pastimes ? 
The two illustrations are from photo- 
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graphs of a touring caravan belonging 
to a member of the Cara- 
van Club, who sends us the 
following descriptive de- 
tails :—The van is 14ft. 6in. long, 6ft. 
2in. wide, and 7ft. high inside, and 
weighs 25 cwt. It is fitted with two 
doors at the rear, with a double-hinged 
tail door, forming steps when let down. 
The inside fittings include two spring 
beds, hinged table and two hinged seats, 
a ‘‘ Rippingille ’’ stove, eight cupboards 
and lockers, an eight-day clock, recep- 
tacles for photographs of places visited. 
There are seats for eight persons in all, 
and besides the spring beds, the van 
carries two camp beds. Two of the side 
windows open, and there are two win- 
dows in front, which also open. There 
is a high driving seat, which will accom- 
modate four persons. The interior metal 
furniture is chiefly brass. The van car- 
ries also a 10-gallon water tank-and a 
lean-to tent, 13ft. by 9ft., which is shown 
in the illustrations. A regulation-pattern 
bell-tent is carried for use as a kitchen. 
The wheels are artillery pattern, 3ft. 
1oin. and 4ft. 10in diameter, with. solid 
india-rubber tyres. It may be fitted with 
pole and swingle-tree for a’pair of horses, 
or shafts for a single horse, according to 
the nature of the journey to-be under- 
taken. There is a hinged top-rail for a 
top load. 


Well designed 


avan. 


"WE MET A NICE GENTLEMAN 
WHO SAW US PART OF 
THE WAY HOME.” 





FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


By LADY EDNA. 


MODES OF THE MOMENT. 


NOVELTY in hats is woven from 
lavender stalks and another 
from twigs of heather. Every- 

one admires the grey green of the laven- 
der stems and the beautiful blue of the 
Scottish heather. A clever girl has 
conceived the idea of weaving them into 
hat shapes. 

These lavender hats 

New Millinery have the appearance 
Novel Heather Hats. of being woven in 

rather coarse silvery 
straw, but on closer examination it is 
seen that the lavender stalks are respon- 
sible for the formation. Being woven of 
freshly picked lavender the stems are 
quite pliable and can be moulded into 
the desired shape before drying. The 
beautiful lavender flowers are carefully 
dried and form an effective trimming, 
giving the hat a most charming appear- 
ance, especially when they are poised 
a laigrette above the brim. 

The heather hats are quite as charm- 
ing in their way and have a delicate and 
most pleasing appearance. 

The large hat with the frill of lace 
beneath the brim is very stylish, and one 
sees them on the smartest of women. 

One in particular was very chic in 
powder blue chiffon with a fine val. lace 
frilling, the only trimming being a 
wreath of pale pink roses in mousseline 
de soie. 

Another smart model was in white 
moire with a large butterfly in lace and 
gauze, poised on the brim at the left 
side, a thick cord lightly tied round the 
base of the crown and lined underneath 
with fine black net. 

The “‘ flower pot ’’ hat is claiming a 
good deal of our attention at the 
present moment. While this shape 
cannot really be: praised, I have seen 
some models which are indeed charm- 
ing. The prospective wearer, however, A SOFT SILK DRESS WITH LACE 
must be careful, as this style is far from INSERTIONS. 
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becoming to some faces, having a ten- 
dency to accentuate the features. A 
clever milliner can usually be trusted to 
advise her customers. Any feeling of 
doubt, however, is best proof in the 
matter, and when there are so many 
other becoming and modish styles there 
is little reason to experiment with this 
fashion of the moment. 

A dainty dress for home wear is 


DRESS IN FIR GREEN EOLIENNE, BAND OF 
MATERIAL CONFINING SKIRT AT BACK 
AND SIDES. 


in ivory Shantung with a 
panel of embroidered net 


carried out 


and hemmed with white 
satin, This little gown is 


House Gowns, 


devoid of all trimming save for a narrow 
silk soutache braid which appeared at 
the waistline and round the tiny Dutch 
neck. Another fetching little gown was 
in dark blue pongee silk. This was cut 
in the Russian blouse effect and had a 
dainty collar and cuffs of Irish lace. 

An attractive model for afternoon 
wear was in black mousseline de soie 
and white lace over black 
satin. The bodice and up- 
per part of the skirt are of 
mousseline. The wide lace forms the 
greater part, and is cut up at one side 
showing the soft satin underskirt. Over 
the corsage is a loose bolero of lace, 
which falls in long ends at the back, 
finished with chenille tassels. 

One other smart frock was in black 
ninon veiled with mist blue chiffon. The 
gown was carried out in the tunic style 
and was caught in at the ankles with a 
broad band of mist blue satin which was 
caught up at one side with a huge 
rosette. 

This band was beautifully embroidered 
in blue floss silk, the same embroidery 
also appearing down the front of the 
corsage. 

This new tea gown which has just 
come from Paris is cut on the Princesse 
order. The gown is built 
up in three or four shades 
of soft satin and mousseline 
de soie in lavender pink, pale green and 
mauve, with flounces of fine creamy lace 
and garlands of rosebuds fashioned of 
satin and picot ribbon in delicate tints. 
This gown has a little separate coatee 
in the same shaded effect, which gives a 
delightful finish to a charming gown. 

For daytime-wear, black shoes have 
taken a new lease of favour, and there 
is the fancy for wearing them with white 
or light-coloured hosiery 
in quaint old time fashion. 
Patent leather  consorts 
well with the ubiquitous black patent 
leather belt, which is more than ever 
worn. 

For morning wear with the plain 
tailored costume, calf is much favoured 
and both tan and gun metal shades are 


popular. 


Afternoon 
Toilettes. 


The Shaded 
Tea Gown. 


Fashion in 


Shoes. 
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The finish of the smart shoe varies. 
A flat back, tan or grey satin or suede 
bow, called the Gibson, is liked, but for 
street wear the less conspicuous tiny 
leather bow is preferred. 

For evening wear, black satin and 
velvet shoes are much in vogue and look 
extremely smart when finished with a 
tiny paste or steel buckle. 


FOR THE GIRL WHO 
EMBROIDERS. 
A pretty work bag is one of brown 
linen, embroidered with a design of 
white and red poppies, and 
Woity lined with’ red silk. The 
ork Bag. : ‘ 
piece of linen should 
measure about twelve by thirty-six 
inches, which will allow for the frill at 
the top. The poppies can be arranged 
at intervals on the linen and worked in 
long and short stitch. 
After the work is finished and pressed 
it is joined at the side and gathered to a 
circular piece of linen covered with card- 
board at the bottom. The lining is 
finished in the same way, and both 
parts are joined together at the base. 
A hem is made at the top, and red 
ribbon is run through for drawing 
strings. 
Ball tassels for fancy work will not 
be difficult to make in this way : 
Take a silver fork and 
Pe wind the silk or wool 
a asseis. . . 
round it to quite near the 
points, fifty to sixty times, according to 
the size required. After this, tie it 
lightly with a strong string by inserting 
it between the lines of the fork and 
round the silk or wool. Slip it from the 
fork and trim it smoothly into shape. 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN SHOULD 
KNOW. 

Should the net be black, put it 

through cold tea before using the fol- 
lowing :—Three teaspoons- 

a — ful.of gin, one teaspoonful 

ulinery Net. 

of gum, three cupsful of WALKING DRESS OF BLUE CASHMERE, 

lukewarm water. Mix all up together TRIMMED BANDS OF FUR AND 
and be sure that the gum dissolves. APPLIQUE ON NET. 
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Lay the net in the solution fifteen 

minutes, then put in a cloth and iron 
on the wrong side. 

Nothing is better for the purpose than 

warm beer, as it thoroughly cleanses as 

well as polishes. Before 

To Polish Oak. applying the warm beer, 


remove all dust with a 
fairly stiff brush. Rub well with the 
beer, using a soft duster. The final 


polishing process is with a dry duster. 
For black oak a good liquid polish is 
composed of equal parts of linseed oil, 
vinegar, and methylated spirits. Shake 
well together in a bottle before applying 
to the wood; use a woollen cloth with a 
furniture brush. ; 

Mix together 
powdered 


half an ounce of 
orris root, two ounces of 
powdered charcoal, half 
an ounce of prepared 
chalk, and twenty drops 
of oil of lavender. 

First cut off an inch from each stem, 
and then place the flowers into warm 

water. After this set 
To revive Flowers them in cold water and 
sent through the post. keep them shaded for a 

time. A little charcoal 
placed in each vase will keep the water 
fresh, and will tend to make the flowers 
last longer. 

A raw potato is splendid for cleaning 
oil paintings. Cut off the end of the 

potato and rub the painting 
Oil Paintings. very carefully with the cut 

surface. As fast as the 
potato comes soiled cut off a thin slice 
and continue to use it until the whole 
surface is cleaned. 

A good stain remover for linen, calico 
and woollen materials is a piece of white 
potash, the size of a wal- 
nut, and a sliced lemon 
mixed together, placed in 
the sun, and then strained and bottled 
It may be used without diluting for white 
materials, but for coloured fabrics it is 
as well to add a little water when apply- 
ing it. 


How to make a 


good Dentifrice. 


Stain Remover. 


COOKERY HINTS. 


Required :—One cupful of sugar, six 
sprigs of mint, one gill of strawberry 
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juice, the juice of three lemons, two 
cupsful of cold water, one cupful of 
boiling water, and one gill of raspberry 
juice and ice. Boil the 
cold water and sugar for 
twenty minutes, then 
crush the mint and pour the boiling 
water over it. Allow it to stand for 
fifteen minutes, strain it, pour it into 
the syrup. To this add the strawberry, 
raspberry and lemon juice and serve it 
very cold. 
Take the white of an egg, half a 
pound of confectioners’ sugar, a few 
drops of lemon extract, 
Frosted Pears. and a little cold. water. 
Put the sugar in a deep 
basin, drop in the whites of egg and 
beat with a wooden spoon, drawing in 
the sugar gradually. Add the lemon 
extract last. Dip some half stewed 
pears in the frosting, and place them for 
a few minutes in a moderate oven to set. 
If desired, the frosting may be coloured 
pink. Leave short stalks on the pears. 
Secure ripe cherries, the cut off half 
the length of the stalks and drop them 
gently into bottles with 
wide necks. Leave in 
each one enough space for 
four ounces of white sugar. Fill the 
bottles up with good brandy and cork 
them lightly. 
Mint sandwiches are most appetising, 
and are made in this way :—Use bread 
that is a day old, and cut 


Mint Julep. 


Brandied 


Cherries. 


Mint it smoothly, then butter it 
Sandwiches. ? : ; 
on the loaf and slice it 

thin. To make the mint filling gather 


fresh leaves, put them in a wire colander 
and plunge them into boiling water for 
a moment. Drain and chop very fine, 
and when cool cream them with butter 
and fill the sandwiches with the mixture. 
Place the remnants of cold chicken in 
an earthen pudding dish, fill two-thirds 
full of good gravy, when 
ChickenPudding. hot pour on it a_ batter 
made as_ follows :—Beat 

together one egg, two tablespoonsful of 
melted butter, a small cupful of milk, 
and a cupful of flour through which has 
been sifted a teaspoonful of baking pow- 
der. Bake until crust is well cooked. 





THE AUTOMOBILE WORLD. 


By A. J. McKINNEY, M.A. 


ONG before these notes are read the 
cold weather and shortening days 
will have reminded us of the ap- 

proach of winter. 

Though, as a rule, we do not profess 
to care much for that season, I do not 
think it can be much worse than the 
‘*summer’’ we have had this year. 
However this may be, gloomy November 
has its peculiar attraction for motorists, 
in that it heralds the great annual exhi- 
bition at Olympia. 

Most of us who are really keen on the 
sport look forward with intense interest 


to what the trade has to 
Olympia. shew in the away of future 
developments. If we are not 


in the enviable position of being able to 
order a ‘“‘ lordly Limousine”’ like our 
neighbour the Duke of X, we have at 
least the satisfaction of criticising our 
acquaintance’s purchase. 

And always there is the satisfaction of 
learning what new things are being 
done in the trade, and, if need be, of 
quietly, in the secret of our garage, 
faking up our trusty steed till its maker 
would hardly recognise it. 

Certain wiseacres would have us 
believe—innocent souls that they are— 
that automobile exhibitions are of little 
value and bound soon to die out. But, 
like the Nigger of old fame, they don’t. 

Already the spacious building, sacred 
to the fond memory of the modern 
Pegasus, has the whole of its space 
booked from end to end. Yes, and 
more than this, many firms are left out 
in the cold and would give untold gold 
to get a chance of exhibiting within 
Olympia’s portals. 

On November the 4th, one will see 
close on three hundred stands filled with 

the new 1911 models, and 

A fine thronged with expectant 

Display. § ne 

buyers and persuasive ven- 
dors, and before it finishes for another 
year business will have been done to an 
extent calculated to make our mouths 
water. 


Now, no doubt, many of us feel that 
a new car, much as we should like it, 
is beyond our purse for the moment in 
view of the fatherly attentions of a cer- 
tain gentleman of the Government who 
shall be nameless. Anyhow our petrol 
costs us more, and the automobile itself 
is taxed upon an unprecedented scale. 

But in spite of this, Olympia will have 
much to allure. There will be no end of 
fresh accessories, some very good as I 
know already, and others that will act 
like magic in drawing hard-earned 
money from pockets; yet are doomed to 
disappear before long by virtue of their 
impracticability. 

In the hundred and sixteen stands in 
this section there will be a lot of im- 
mense interest and, let us hope, of no 
little profit. 

British firms will, of course, be in the 
majority, but the élite of the Continent 
will be in evidence also. As on former 
occasions, steam cars will be few and 
far between, their honour being upheld, 
however, by three tried and 
makes. 

More than once I have referred to the 
Maudslay motor-cars, and have pleasure 
in noting that my belief in 


trusty 


A Sensible their future has proved cor- 
Practice. 

rect. I understand that these 

cars are extremely popular with ex- 


perienced motorists, for they are so well 
designed as to make motoring a real 
pleasure. 

A wise move has been made by the 
Company in their 17 h.p. car, which 
gives all the power one can want while 
costing little for taxes and upkeep; both 
of which are important points in these 
hard times. Another virtue in the 
Maudslay is the delightfully easy way 
one can get at the works when one 
wishes to see how the ‘‘ wheels go 
round,’’ to quote a certain boy of 
American fame. 

To arrange machinery so that half the 
car must be removed is asking for 
trouble, as well as running up bills for 
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which there is no earthly need. Even 
the very best of cars want attention 
sometimes (railway locomotives are 
overhauled after every long run) and it 
is therefore essential to see that such 
things as valves, the carburettor and 
magneto, are really get-at-able. They 
are certainly so in the Maudslay. 

It really is amusing to look back and 
see how readily people change their 
opinions. It is not so long 
since we did not believe in 
the new engine the well- 
known Daimler Company were intro- 
ducing, and now the world swears by it. 
What was then said to be impossible 
has shewn itself to be far and away in 
front of the ordinary kind, and in the 
two years that have elapsed it has set a 
fashion to the world. 

I have lately come: across several 
people who have taken Knight-Daimlers 
over the Alps, and this at first in fear 
and trembling, having a vivid recollec- 
tion in their minds of the way the 
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‘* poppet ”’ valve let them down on for- 
mer occasions. But, to their delight, 
all the old trouble is over, for the new 
engine knows not what it is to fear 
mountain passes, even when of the 
grimmest and most forbidding aspect. 
To satisfy myself personally I have 
made tests at first hand just for my own 
profit, and really have been surprised 
at the way these cars keep at their 
work. It is quite true, as a gentleman 
said to me not long ago, that the 
modern Daimler is a ‘‘ one-gear’”’ car, 
meaning by that its ability to go any- 
where on top speed. Thus is the fore- 
sight and enterprise of this pioneer firm 
justified. 
Mr. H. Luff Smith, 


who is well 


known to all the motoring world through 
his long connection with the Wolseley 
Cars, has now joined the Cadillac Motor 
Company, and is assisting Mr. Bennett 
in the management of the new Cadillac 
showrooms in Shaftesbury Avenue. 
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